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Edueation for Physical Fitness 


Tue Puaysicat HEALTH OF A CONSIDERABLE PROPORTION OF 
THe Youtu or America Oucut To BE THE SPECIAL CONCERN 
Now. 


tional preparedness presses home this question: What shall we 


or OuR PROFESSION The urgency of the need for na- 


; do to increase the health and physical fitness in our youth? 


It is not a new question. It has been asked many times before. 
It was insistently asked following the first World War when the 
Nation was startled by the appalling incidence of physical 
defects in the ranks of our drafted men. Some States attempted 
to answer the question then by legislation requiring physical 
education programs in public schools. Many local school 
systems answered it by inaugurating comprehensive health 
education programs. 

The schools are social institutions. They serve society by 
the patient processes of instruction and training. Their func- 
tion is education, i. e., the development and nurture of the whole 
man: physical, social, emotional, as well as intellectual. 

It is generally agreed in principle that the health of our 
Something more than lip 
service, however, is needed today if the schools are to make their 
essential contribution to the conservation of the health and 
physical fitness of our youth. Proposals which bind school 
health programs to national preparedness do not require changed 
objectives; they have to do with better ways and means of 
accomplishing already accepted purposes. 

Two questions must be insistently asked by every teacher, 
administrator, school board member, and parent: 

1. What can we do that we are not already doing to improve the 

physical health of our youth? 


2. How shall we undertake to do it? 

Should 
we put less school emphasis on academic studies and more on 
programs of health, physical education, and recreation? Who 
Individual parents? 


These questions will raise a host of subsidiary ones. 


will pay for the necessary health services? 
Philanthropists? Taxpayers? 

A committee of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
of the National Educatien 


eal Education. and Recreation 


Association has recently recommended a plan of action which 


should be given most careful consideration by educators and 


citizens in general. Briefly the plan provides: 


A. Health Education—in 

school authorities. 

1. Health service—for all boys and giris in school: 

(a) Health appraisal—including both physical and men- 
tal aspects of a wholesome organism. 

(b) Follow-up—to secure correction of defects, changes 
of regimen, adjustment of outlooks and attitudes. 
The school must see that the needed health service 
is rendered. 

2. Healthful school living—school housing and sanitation; 
schedules of work and recreation; proper rhythms of 
strain and relaxation; happy, cordial relationships be- 
tween teachers and pupils. 

3. Health instruction—expert teaching and supervision by 
worthy exemplars of the teaching in all the grades, 
including the high school, of scientific health facts with 
their personal interpretation. 

Physical Education—in every school under direction of 

school authorities: 

1. Liberal time allotments for vigorous physical play in 
elementary schools. 

2. A minimum of 60 minutes a day in secondary schools, 
utilizing the afternoon hours for sports, hikes, con- 
structive physical work, and conditioning exercises; 
under medical supervision, with adequate facilities 
and teaching personnel. 

3. The provision Pedal camps; for vacation experiences, 
week-end hikes, and physical work activities such as 
soil conservation, camp construction, forest preserva- 

tion, road and trail building. 

2. Recreation: 

1. Preparation of recreational leadership for Army and 
evs needs. 
2. Preparation of recreational leadership for communities. 

D. Federal Aid-—allotted to the States to provide for teacher 
preparation; improvement of facilities; salaries for ad- 
ministration, supervision, and teaching; construction, 
operation, and maintenance of school camps. 


Qokn he sbteedilenhr 
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State Supervisory Programs for 


Exceptional Children 


by Elise H. Martens, Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


*&%*& X Assumption of responsibility 
by the State for the education 
of handicapped children be- 
gan more than a century ago. In 1817 
the first State-aided residential school 
for the deaf in the United States made 
its appearance in Hartford, Conn., and 
by 1850 the policy of providing educa- 
tional opportunity for handicapped 
children of various types through the 
medium of residential schools was well 
established. State boards of education 
and State education departments were 
during these years in an exploratory 
stage, and thus the early residential 
schools grew up without integration 
with the day-school system of the State. 
They constituted, however, the impor- 
tant beginnings of State programs of 
special education for handicapped chil- 
dren and were the forerunners of the 
coordinated systems of residential and 
day-school programs which have come 
into being in some States during the 
past 20 years. 





Early Service for Day Schools 


It was not until the turn of the cen- 
tury that the first State undertook to 
provide a semblance of supervisory 
service for day schools for handi- 
capped children, and not until 15 or 
20 years later was any significant im- 
petus given to the movement. An im- 
portant contributing factor in the 
developments which took place in 1915 
and sueceeding years was undoubtedly 
the introduction and widespread use 
of intelligence tests, with the emphasis 
which they brought upon the array of 
individual differences and needs found 
among pupils in school. Since that 
time the American policy of educating 
all the children of all the people has 
brought into the schools a highly di- 
versified population, representing wide 
ranges and serious deviations in physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional character- 
istics. State educational officials have 


seen the importance of providing for 
such deviates a specialized type of 
guidance through the elementary and 
secondary years in accordance with the 
demands of their respective handicaps. 








In Press 


A new United States Office of Education 
bulletin, entitled State Supervisory Pro- 
grams for the Education of Exceptional 
Children (Bulletin 1940, No. 6, Monograph 
No. 13), is now in press. In this bulletin 
the author, Dr. Martens, presents a com- 
prehensive report of the recent study in 
this field by the Office of Education. 
Orders for the bulletin should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. (Anominal charge for Government 
publications is made by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, but the price of 
the above publication has not yet been 
announced.) 








To Wisconsin belongs the distinction 
of having instituted in 1885 the first 
State legislation for day classes for 
handicapped children, and in 1901 the 
first inspectorial position in the State 
department of public instruction for 
the approval of such The 
group first to be served in this way 
were the deaf; in 1907 the blind were 
added for consideration and in 1913 
the speech defectives. In 1915 the 
State board of education in Connecti- 
cut appointed the first State school 
psychologist to make mental examina- 
tions of backward and defective chil- 
dren and to devise methods for their 
better instruction in the public schools. 
Wyoming in 1919, New York in 1920, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania in 1921 
followed with the appointment of sim- 
ilar staff members, with an increasing 
emphasis upon educational and super- 
visory aspects of the work. 

At about the same time began an 
intensified interest in the educational 


classes. 


welfare of physically handicapped 
children in day schools. Ohio in 192] 
and New York in 1926 created divi- 
sions in the State education depart- 
ment to initiate services for these 
groups. In 1927 Wisconsin enlarged 
its already existing State program by 
adding a division for crippled chil- 
dren, and in the same year California 
set up a program for both mentally 
and physically handicapped. Part- 
time services by members of the State 
staff charged with other major respon- 


sibilities were likewise instituted in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


and in later years in Kentucky, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey. In three of 
these States (Massachusetts, Michigan, 
and New Jersey) the part-time services 
have now been placed upon a full-time 
basis. 

Latest additions to the 
States exercising supervisory responsi- 
bility for the education of excep*ional 
children are Delaware, in 1932, Colo- 
rado, in 1937, and Virginia, in 1938. 
Thus in East and West, North and 
South the movement has spread. The 


- 





group of | 


total number of States having on the | 


State education staff one or more per- 
sons identified in title and in functions 
with the education of exceptional chil- 
dren on either a full-time or a part- 
time basis now stands at 16. 


Part-Time Assignments 


In 3 of the 16 States, programs of 
special education for exceptional chil- 
dren are being handled through definite 
part-time assignments to staff members 
who take on dual or even triple roles. 
In such cases the functions carried on 
are likely to be promotional and ad- 
ministrative or organizational in char- 
acter rather than of a true supervisory 


nature. The director of special educa-— 
tion in Kentucky has under his charge | 


the programs of the State for the edu- 


cation of handicapped children, for 
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This chart shows how the State program for handicapped children is organized in Wisconsin. 


adult education, and for vocational re- 
habilitation. In Maryland, the director 
of special education is also director of 
attendance and supervisor of vocational 
rehabilitation. Similarly, in Minne- 
sota the director of vocational rehabili- 
tation carries responsibilities for the 
program of special schools and classes. 

If part-time assignments are to be 
made, the question naturally arises: 
Which services shall be combined? The 
answer may of course be based upon 
matters of availability of staff or of 
expedience, but it may also—and far 
better—be made in terms of related pro- 
grams of The philosophy of 
special education takes into considera- 


wi rk. 


tion, on the one hand, the need of the 
exceptional child for specialized treat- 
ment, and, on the other hand, his need 
for a regular school program so far as 
he can profit by it and for social con- 
tacts with other boys and girls whom we 


choose to call “normal.” 


Relation to Elementary Education 


If this philosophy is sound, it would 
appear that the most logical combina- 
tion of services—if part-time assign- 
ment must be made—is that which 
places the education of exceptional chil- 
dren in its proper relationship to ele- 
mentary and secondary education as a 
whole, namely, as a fundamental ele- 
ment of each of them. The elementary 
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supervisor, whether in city or county or 
State, has at heart the needs of all chil- 
dren, knows elementary education, and 
has ever-present problems of adjust- 
ment which are closely allied with those 
of exceptional children. Whether he 
wishes to do so or not, he must deal 
with problems which present themselves 
when no other help is forthcoming. 

Moreover, a State supervisor of ele- 
mentary education has close contact 
with rural schools and small communi- 
ties, in which the need for State service 
for exceptional children is greatest. If, 
for lack of a separate division or staff 
member appointed in special education, 
he must assume some responsibility for 
the program, he has at his door the op- 
portunity to bring about an integration 
of services for exceptional children with 
those for all children. With the usual 
heavy responsibilities of elementary su- 
pervisors, however, the fact remains 
that most of them are unable, without 
assistance, to carry a program that will 
insure the provision of suitable educa- 
tional opportunities for all exceptional 
children of the State. 

The combination of supervisory serv- 
ices for handicapped children with vo- 
cational rehabilitation, as it exists in 
a few States, has grown out of the fact 
that both are concerned with the physi- 
cally handicapped and that a special- 
ized staff for vocational rehabilitation 


is already available. It has been pointed 
out by those questioning this arrange- 
ment, however, that. vocational rehabili- 
tation is primarily a matter of case 
work, restricted by law to the ‘vocational 
counseling and training for employ- 
ment of physically handicapped persons 
of employable age, while the education 
of exceptional children relates to the 
total educational program for pupils of 
all ages, even including those of pre- 
school years, that it is prominently con- 
cerned with classroom instruction, and 
that it involves not only the physically 
handicapped but also the mentally 
handicapped, the socially maladjusted, 
and even the gifted. In view of these 
differences in function, it is held that 
the greatest contribution that vocational 
rehabilitation specialists can render to 
the cause of special education is in the 
capacity of consultants with reference 
to the vocational guidance and training 
of physically handicapped adolescents 
rather than as supervisors or directors 
of the total educational program for 
them. 

Certainly a close coordination of spe- 
cial education and vocational rehabili- 
tation services is highly desirable, just 
as a coordination of high-school and 
college programs is desirable for stu- 
dents planning to attend college. But, 
since the edueation of exceptional chil- 
dren begins with the kindergarten (or 
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earlier), involves adjustments for all 
children deviating from normal, and is 
concerned with classroom and instruc- 
tional adjustment not only in special 
schools and classes but also in regular 
classes, its place in the scheme of organ- 
ization of the State education depart- 
ment appears logically to belong in the 
division which is concerned with ele- 
mentary and secondary instructional 
supervision as a whole, unless it has 
evolved into a separate unit of some 
dimensions, cooperating with both ele- 
mentary and secondary education staff, 
with vocational rehabilitation special- 
ists, and with every other agency carry- 
ing on related functions. 

In last analysis, the consolidation 
under one staff member of State super- 
vision for the education of exceptional 
children with any other service of com- 
prehensive scope is not the way to bring 
about the most effective program for 
handicapped children. The area has 
proved sufficiently large and important 
to demand full-time service for itself; 
hence a combination can at best be 
considered only an intermediate stage 
which should lead to appointment of a 
full-time person for a full-time job, as 
has recently been the case in New Jer- 
sey, and as is contemplated in several 
other States. Coordination but not con- 
solidation of that person’s job with that 
of every other supervisor having a re- 
lated sphere of service seems to be the 
desirable objective. 


Full-Time Assignments 


The 13 States which have one or more 
full-time persons working exclusively 
in the field of special education for han- 
dicapped children show a diversity of 
organization which is interesting as well 
as wholesome. New services find their 
proper places in the structure of the 
State school system through varied and 
devious paths—sometimes even through 
trial and error. In general, one might 
classify the 13 States into 3 groups with 
reference to the place to which the edu- 
cation of exceptional children is as- 
signed and with reference to the type 
of organization effected. First, there 
are 8 States—California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania— 
in which the supervision of special 
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This chart indicates the place of special education for exceptional children in the State | 
organization in Michigan. 


schools and classes has been at least in 
part one of a coordinated group of func- 
tions assigned to a division or bureau 
of instruction for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, in charge of a director 
or an assistant superintendent. 
ond, there are two States—Colorado 
and Virginia—in which the full-time 
workers in special education have been 


Sec- 


responsible to a director who has other 
major responsibilities not directly con- 


nected with classroom instruction. 
Third, there are three States—Dela- 
ware, Wisconsin, and Wyoming—in 


which the person or the bureau respon- 
sible for the education of handicapped 
children reports directly to the State 
superintendent of public instruction. 
Within these general groups there are 
variations in de- 





variations, of course 
tails of the organization as well as in 
number of staff members available. In 
the first group, for example, Michigan 
has only one full-time worker in special 
education, while New York has four 
full-time and one part-time staff mem- 
ber so engaged. In New York the 
plan of coordination of special educa- 
tion with general instructions applies 
only to the physically handicapped 
groups, for which there are a chief and 
the work for the men- 
tally handicapped is conducted on a 
part-time basis in the division of re- 
Similarly, in the third group 
In Delaware and 


three assistants: 


search. 
there are variations. 
Wyoming there is only one staff mem- 


ber charged with the program; in Wis. | 
consin there is an entire bureau with a 


director in charge, who has the status , 


of an assistant State superintendent. 
Some Examples 


To illustrate these types of organiza- 
tion, charts for two States—Michigan 
and Wisconsin 
showing a direct relationship between 
the supervision of exceptional children 
and the division of 
other showing an entire bureau respon- 





sible immediately to the State superin- 
tendent. In the case of Michigan, it 
should be pointed out that the consult- 


are presented, the one , 


instruction, the | 


ant for exceptional children serves not | 


only the mentally and the physically 
handicapped, but also the socially mal- 
adjusted and the gifted; namely, all 
types of exceptional children. In Wis- 
consin the bureau for handicapped chil- 
dren is charged not only with the 
educational program for all types of 
handicapped children but also with the 
federally aided program for the medi- 


cal and physical care of crippled 
children. The field workers designated 


on the chart are for the most part oe- 
cupied with this latter phase of the 
program. 

Which of the three general types of 
organization is used depends upon con- 
ditions peculiar to the respective States 
as well as upon the size of the staff 
available. If the staff is large enough, 
the service is likely to evolve into a dis 
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tinct division or bureau of the super- 
yisory personnel. If the organization 
of the entire State department of educa- 
tion is based upon a differentiation be- 
tween (a) instructional and (b) ad- 
ministrative functions, it may be ex- 
pected, as has already been pointed out, 
that the education of exceptional chil- 
dren will be assigned to the instruc- 
tional division. Regardless of the fact 
that there are administrative responsi- 
bilities to be met, as in almost any su- 
pervisory field, the major function of a 
supervisory service for the education 
of exceptional children, as for every 
other area of supervision, is to improve 
instruction. of the 
complicating factors of physical treat- 
ment and equipment that must be 
secured for physically handicapped 
children, these so far as the school is 


Regardless, too, 


concerned are but means to an end; 
namely, the improvement of the total 
educational g for the handi- 
capped boy or girl. The place given 
to the education of exceptional children 
within a division of instruction serves 
to emphasize this objective in more 
than 50 percent of the States in which 
there are full-time persons assigned to 


program 


the work. 
The Place of Residential Schools 


Each of the 48 States makes some 
provision for the education of certain 
types of handicapped children in State- 
owned or State-aided residential institu- 
tions. The status of such residential 
schools in relation to the public day- 
school of the State varies 
widely, even in the 16 States in which 
State supervisory programs for excep- 
tional children in day schools are under 
way. In California, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin, the schools for the deaf and the 
blind are administratively and educa- 
tionally within the structure of the 
State department of education; the 
same is true of the school for the blind 
in Kentucky. In Michigan they are 
responsible to the State board of educa- 
tion, but are not within the department 
of education; the same is true of the 
school for the deaf in New Jersey. 
There is no State school for the blind 
in New Jersey, pupils being sent to 
schools in neighboring States. 

In Massachusetts, New York, 


syst em 


and 


ry - 
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Pennsylvania, most of the schools are 
under private administration or under 
separate boards of trustees, but for edu- 
cational purposes they are subject to 
the supervision of the State education 
department; a somewhat similar legal 
provision exists in Connecticut. In 
Colorado, Maryland, Minnesota, and 
Virginia, the State educational author- 
ity has no administrative or supervis- 
ory direction over the schools, with the 
exception of the Virginia State School 
for Colored Deaf and Blind at New- 
port News, which in 1939 was trans- 
ferred to the State department of pub- 
lic instruction. Delaware and Wyo- 
ming have no schools for the deaf or the 
blind, but educate children needing 
such services in neighboring States. 
Schools for the socially maladjusted 
and the mentally deficient are in all of 
these States outside the administrative 
responsibility of the State education 
department. 

In those States in which State schools 
for the deaf and the blind are within the 
State education department or subject to 
the supervision of the State education 
department, there is again variation in 
organization. In California, the super- 
intendents of the two schools are mem- 
bers of the State commission for special 
education and they themselves are the. 
duly appointed persons in charge of the 
day-school programs for the deaf and 
hard of hearing, and the blind and par- 
tially seeing, respectively. In New 
York, active supervisory service is given 
the residential schools by the bureau of 
physically handicapped children, and in 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania certain 
functions of inspection and approval 
are carried on by the persons in charge 
of the State special education program. 
In Wisconsin, the residential schools for 
the deaf and the blind are, like the 
State program for day schools of the 
same type, a part of the bureau for 
handicapped children under the general 
supervision of an assistant State super- 
intendent. In Ohio, Michigan, and New 
Jersey, the director.or supervisor of spe- 
cial education in day schools has none 
but a cooperative relationship with the 
residential schools, which are independ- 
entty responsible to the State superin- 
tendent or the State board of education. 


So it seems that, while much progress 
has been made in stabilizing the educa- 
tional status of residential schools for 
handicapped children, much stili needs 
to be done in defining the relationships 
involved, so that the arrangements may 
be most conducive to the well-being of 
the children for whom they all exist. A 
closely coordinated State program, serv- 
ing some children through day schools 
and other children through residential 
schools, is the ultimate objective. 


Cause for Encouragement 


The fact that 16 States have made a 
systematic effort to establish a program 
of supervisory service for the education 
of handicapped children in both day 
schools and residential schools is a cause 
for encouragement. Special education 
for exceptional children in day schools 
is a relatively new field, and obviously 
there are many aspects of it which need 
repeated reevaluation, as do all modern 
educational practices. Yet the respon- 
sibility of the State is a constant one for 
seeing to it that education is fitted not 
only to the large group of so-called “nor- 
mal” children but also to those whose 
mental capacities either seriously lag be- 
hind or significantly forge ahead of 
those of their fellows; to those whose 
physical condition demands a special 
technique or treatment; and to those 
whose emotional instability or behavior 
difficulties require concentrated atten- 
tion. To all of these education must 
offer the way to life adjustment and 
social contribution. Supervisory serv- 
ice in the State education department 
should be an effective stimulus for the 
provision of the needed guidance both 
through local school communities and 
through centralized State institutions. 
The 16 States which now offer services 
through both of these media are explor- 
ing ways and means to make their super- 
visory service most effective. It is hoped 
that their experiences may prove help- 
ful in the organization of similar and 
even improved programs in other States, 
and that the day will not be so far dis- 
tant when not 16 States but 3 times 16 
States will have inaugurated construc- 
tive supervisory services for the educa- 
tion of all the exceptional children 
within their areas. 
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The First of a Series of Articles 


Community Organization 
for Family Lite Education 


by Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education Service, and 


KKK Two years ago, in the fall of 
1938, the United States Office 
of Education announced the 
beginning of four experimental pro- 
grams in family life education. There 
were already in existence, at that time, 
a number of excellent community pro- 
grams dealing with various phases of 
education for home and family living, 
but a further need was widely felt for 
laboratory situations in which certain 
aspects of community organization 
could be closely studied. 

Four school systems were selected on 
the basis of size, regional differences, 
and occupational specialization. Obion 
County, Tenn., is a rural southern 
county chiefly agricultural in its inter- 
ests. Box Elder County, Utah, is a 
large western county in which there is 
a strongly developed church interest in 
family life. Toledo, Ohio, is a big in- 
dustrial eastern city with an heteroge- 
neous population. Wichita, Kans., is a 
representative middle western commu- 
nity of medium size and homogeneous 
population, dependent on both agricul- 
ture and industry for its support. 

The programs in these four centers 
were inaugurated by a series of con- 
ferences between State and local repre- 
sentatives, staff members of the Office 
of Education, and specialists invited to 
serve as consultants. Some of these 
conferences were held in Washington; 
others took place in the centers where 
local problems could be more directly 
and conveniently From 
the beginning of the experiment, it has 
been understood that these programs 
are local enterprises, to be evolved as 
the communities study their own needs 
and mobilize their own resources to 
meet these needs. The Office of Edu- 





considered. 
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cation provides the services of staff 
members on a consultation basis but 
does not in any way define local pol- 
icles or determine specific outcomes. 








Story of Community 
Organization 


Is it possible for a community to organize 
itself so as to discover the needs of its 
own families, and to adequately mobilize 
its own resources? 

“It is,” say the four experimental cen- 
ters described in this story of “Community 
Organization for Family Life Education.” 
Future articles in this series will give the 
reader a detailed picture of just what has 
been going on in these democracy-in- 
action communities, which are first lines 
of defense in peace or in war. 

A nation depends upon its communities; 
a community depends upon its families. 
Education, health, housing, nutrition, are 
national assets to the extent that they 
are community assets. When they are 
preserved with eternal vigilance, then a 
nation has indestructible values. 








Chief Purpose 

The chief purpose of the experiment 
as a whole is to find ways of bringing 
about stronger, richer, more realistic 
programs of education for home and 
family living through concerted school 
and community effort. For a number 
of years, teachers have found the real 
“content” for their teaching in the home 
experiences of their students. Prob- 
lems of nutrition, of clothing, of hous- 
ing, of home management, of family 
relationships are concerns of life it- 
self. To be completely “abstract” in 
the discussion of such matters as 
family use of money or cooperation 





in family living is ineffective ro 
an educational standpoint, and impos.| 
When a} 
high-school girl says timidly to the | 
teacher, “Is it any use for a family | 
have a budget when they have lots of| 
debts?” she is opening the door for thet 
kind of teaching good teachers have al-| 
ways longed to do, teaching that helps| 
people to understand more about, and| 
do better, the thing they have to do 
anyway. 


sible from a practical one. 


One step in home economics toward | 
this type of education was the develop. | 
ment of the laboratory method in school 
to give youngsters an opportunity to, 
“learn by doing.” Another was the 
humanizing of the classroom, through 
the freer use of discussion to bring ou 
individual needs, and the individualiz- 
ing of assignments so that boys and! 
girls with special problems could spend 
their time on Even the most 
practical projects, however, lacked real- | 
ity as long as they had to be carried out 
entirely in the school building, and| 
teachers working with students on 
problems of food, clothing, and home 
management found that these young | 
people were experimenting at home with | 
their own clothes, their own rooms, the| 
family meals, the home garden. 


these. 


New Problems Arise 


When homes become laboratories for 
this kind of learning, however, new 
problems arise. Mothers and fathers 
usually have strong feelings about such 
family matters as room arrangements 
or meal preparation. No home project 
can be successful unless it is based upon 
family interest and understanding. 
This means home conferences in which | 
parents, teachers, and young people 

| 


| 
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plan together. It also means adult 
homemaking classes in which matters 
of general concern to homemakers and 
their families can be studied and freely 
discussed. 

It is at this stage of their work that 
most home economics teachers feel the 
full impact of community forces and 
conditions as these impinge upon 
family life. 

“Yes,” says Mrs. Black in a tone of 
despair. “Every word you say about 
Doris taking care of her own clothes 
children 


is true, but the can’t have 


enough clean dresses. The water mains 
don’t come out this far and we get all 
the water we use from a pump a block 
away.” 

“T think it would be lovely for Effie 
to fix up a Mrs. 
Brown sighs wearily, “but her little 
sister just has to sleep with her. We 
can’t find a house with three bedrooms 
for the rent we can afford to pay.” 


room of her own.” 


“IT know that it would be good for 
both John and his father to be together 
more,” says Mrs. Smith wistfully, “but 
John simply isn’t available. He has 
school until 3: 30, then there is a regular 
His music 
teacher wants him. The school band 
has to practice. He is on the basket- 
He is needed at the church. 
He wants to earn his Scout awards. 
He is interested in Hi-Y and would 
like to be on the school debating team. 
When evening comes he has a meeting 
We could hardly see 
less of him if he lived at the hotel. 
Character building agencies are all 


scramble for his time. 


ball team. 


or lessons to get. 


very well, but it does seem to me some- 
times that they make it hard for parents 
to do any character building at home.” 

The home economics teacher with her 
work “in her heart,” as a small child 
once put it, listens to these all too rea- 
sonable objections to her suggestions 
with mixed feelings. Determined that 
the Black family shall have running 
water, her first step is often toward 
the city hall where someone probably 
has a final word to say about the city 
water supply. She quickly becomes 
aware of the complexity of the task she 
has undertaken. Costs, needs, avail- 
able community services—these are fac- 
tors which have to be considered in re- 
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lation to the welfare of the community 
as a whole. 

At this point in her own development 
on the job the home economics teacher 
is faced with two alternatives, broadly 
speaking. She may decide reluctantly 
to accept the status quo, and be content 
to do what she can to help families ad- 
just to it. Or, she may reread John 
Dewey, especially that one of his papers 
in which he defines education as “the 
continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ence, widening and deepening its social 
content as the learner gains control of 
the processes involved.” Fired again 
with the challenge of this conception, 
she may decide to do something about a 
kind of community organization which 
will make it possible for her teaching 
to function. 


Community Councils 


This, briefly, is the sort of experience 
which preceded these four—and other— 
experiments in community organization 
for family life education. /The general 
plan is to bring into existence, under the 
leadership of the school, community 
councils representing a cross-section of 
community interests relating to family 
life. It is the business of these councils 
to study local conditions affecting fam- 
ily life, to discover the common prob- 
lems and needs of local families, to 
work through existing organizations to 
interpret these needs and find ways of 
meeting them. Such a council is not 
“just another organization” identified 
with some special program. It is a 
clearing house of ideas. It can analyze, 
investigate, and recommend, but it does 
not, in and of itself, initiate new under- 
takings, or employ personnel. The 
school board usually provides it with a 
person to serve as coordinator, or execu- 
tive secretary, but each program devel- 
oped grows out of each council’s 
around-the-table thinking. 

Although they were convinced from 
the beginning of the worthwhileness of 
the idea, members of the original com- 
mittees asked to serve in connection with 
these demonstrations could hardly have 
foreseen all of the fine things that have 
come out in the four experimental cen- 
ters during these 2 years of intensive 
work. It is impossible to report all of 


these developments, but some which 
seem to have special interest or signifi- 
vance can easily be described. 


Working More Closely Together 


It is obvious that homes, schools, and 
other community agencies are working 
more closely together on problems of 
family living in the centers where pro- 
grams are in operation. One school dis- 
trict found that its report card system 
was not satisfying to either parents or 
The letter gradings seemed to 
give so little help and information to 
parents who wished to work understand- 
ingly with the schools in a coordinated 
parent-teacher program of child guid- 
ance. The school staff wished to replace 
the cards with conferences in which par- 
ents and teachers could evaluate their 
separate contributions to this program— 
see what more could be done by the 
school to help individual children, dis- 
cover new ways of supplementing school 
teaching with home education. Many 
parents lived far out in the country, 
however, without dependable means of 
transportation to town. Arrangements 
were, therefore, made for school buses to 
bring in these fathers and mothers to 
talk with teachers by appointment. 

In another center, one of the local 
parent-teacher units has become a sub- 
community council for its own area. 
The program in one of the cities has 
crystallized interest in local housing 
problems to such an extent that a num- 
ber of agencies and individuals have 
actually cooperated in the building of a 
small house to study ways in which 
low-cost housing can be privately 
financed. One of the most interesting 
things about this experiment has been 
its close affiliation with the local adult 
education program. Indeed, some of 
the sponsors go so far as to say, judg- 
ing from this experience, that no hous- 
ing project can be really successful 
unless it grows out of and is in constant 
touch with an educational program 
which informs and inspires those who 
expect to benefit by it. 

Perhaps the most spectacular gains 
in the direction of home-school-commu- 
nity cooperation have been in com- 
munity organization for better play 
opportunities for children of all ages, 


teachers. 








although a number of joint projects in 
_a variety of other fields have been 
reported. 


Studying Family Life 


More parents are studying family life. 
After all, the quality of family life in 
any community must finally depend 
upon the vision and skill of the parents 
responsible for families. One center re- 
ports a 25 percent increase in enrollment 
at parent study classes. Another is 
proud of a high percentage of attend- 
ance. All centers report classes in 
which men and women—sometimes par- 
ents and children—work together on 
home projects of many different kinds. 

Changes in school programs have 
taken place as the family life programs 
have developed in the four centers. 
There are more home visits, more 
planned home experiences in connection 
with high-school work in home econom- 
ics. | Every first- and second-grade class- 
room in the schools of an entire county 
has its home-living corner, where small 
furniture is arranged and rearranged by 
the children, as stories and conversations 
about home life call for illustration. In 
one center a cooperative arrangement 
with the Works Progress Administra- 
tion has made two nursery schools avail- 
able as observation centers for high- 
school and adult classes studying child 
development. Meetings of entire school 
faculties to discuss the possible contri- 
butions of all departments to compre- 
hensive programs of family-life educa- 
tion have taken place in all of the centers 
with much lively discussion and some 
specific joint undertakings resulting. 

Family unity through projects which 
bring families together for recreation 
has been emphasized in two of the pro- 
grams. In one of the counties, recrea- 
tion parties at night on the playgrounds 
of rural union schools are a joy to be- 
hold. It is not unusual, on these occa- 
sions, for 300 people to attend—fathers, 
mothers, and children driving in from 
the farms to spend a jolly evening to- 
gether dancing the old square dances or 
quietly looking on. 

A more elaborate scheme for a recrea- 
tion program planned jointly by par- 
ents, teachers, and children brought 
notable results in one of the cities. The 
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most interesting feature of this project 
was its use of parent talents. Mothers 
and fathers who could paint, carve 
wood, make baskets, cook, sew, or plant 
gardens taught small groups of ele- 
mentary school children who wanted to 
learn to do these things. These infor- 
mal “classes” were organized with the 
help of the school, and lasted for about 
6 weeks. 

All of the councils have made special 
efforts to interpret to the public the 
needs and problems of homes and fam- 
ilies in their own communities. Libra- 
ries have cooperated with the prepara- 
tion of short, enticing book lists on all 
phases of homemaking. One of the 
cities arranged an intensive 3-day pro- 
gram of meetings sponsored by various 
community agencies interested in using 
the family life films prepared by the 
Progressive Education Association. 
One coordinator specializes in attractive 
news bulletins, monthly calendars of 
events relating to the program, to which 
all agencies contribute. Two commu- 
nity councils have sponsored popular 
bulletins describing their work and ob- 
One has issued a guide for 
program chairmen suggesting speakers 
and topics for family life programs 
which clubs and service organizations 
may wish to arrange. 


jectives. 


Education for Democracy 


One result of this intensive public 
education is a growing appreciation in 
each of these communities of the part 
which family life plays in education 
for democracy. Since family life is the 
first, the closest, and usually the longest 
lasting of all human experiences, it 
must have more influence than any 
other kind of human association on the 
development of attitudes toward citi- 
zenship, philosophies of group organ- 
ization, and habits of behavior. 

Important as the achievements men- 
tioned undoubtedly are, these four 
demonstration programs of family life 
education are beginning to have less 
tangible outcomes which seem to over- 
shadow the more specific outcomes in 
importance. For almost 200 years we 
in America have lived too much as 
though our forefathers had bought. 
paid for, and bestowed upon us a style 


of life which could be endlessly enjoyed 
without further effort. We said “Too 
bad” when the sociologists scolded about 
our high rate of juvenile delinquency, 
We said “Too bad” when candid-camerg 
pictures of wretched tenements and 
sprawling jungle towns forced us to 
admit that these exist. We said “Too 
bad” when mental hygienists began to 
talk to us about mental breakdowns and 
broken homes. Quite recently we began ' 
to see that real democracy is a way of} 
life that has to be learned, that we ar 
living in a world which must be recon- 
structed because it is not yet truly serv. | 
ing human values. Now we are trying 
very hard to “do something” about | 
juvenile delinquency, bad housing, 
mental illness, divorce, and the rest of 
our social problems. And out of our| 
more or less faltering first attempts is | 
coming the sure conviction that “not 
once in the dim past but continuously, , 
by conscious mind, the miracle of crea- | 
tion is wrought.” 
In each of these four demonstration 
centers we see democracy at work, as 





these communities study their needs, 
plan ways of meeting them, experiment . 
with solutions and results, 
This is the creative process, the way of 
creative evolution, the essence of deme: | 
cratic practice. Perhaps it is what 
Goethe meant when he wrote: “What | 
thou hast received from thy fathers, | 
that must thou daily earn in order to 
possess it.” 


evaluate 


* 


Statistics Say: | 


That there are approximately 21,550, ' 
000 elementary pupils and 725,000 teach- 
ers in public and private schools this 
year. 

That there are approximately 7,160, 
000 high-school pupils and 315,000 teach- 


ers in public and private schools this ’ 
} 


year. 

That there are 122,000 one-teacher 
schools this year with 2,680,000 pupils | 
enrolled. 

That there are 1,500,000 students en- 
rolled in public night schools this year. | 

That there are 1,425,000 students en- 
rolled and 110,000 instructors in all in- 
stitutions of higher education this year. 
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the States in the 


Respective Functions Defined 


*** A definition of the respective 
functions of the United States 
Office of Education and the 
National Youth Administration was 
recently agreed upon in Washington, 
by Aubrey Williams, Federal Admin- 
istrator of the National Youth Admin- 
istration; John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 





a group of chief State school officers 
and State directors of vocational educa- 
tion. The complete statement of agree- 
ment follows: 


The sole purpose of the United States Office 
of Education is to “promote the cause of edu- 
eation throughout the country” and thus to 
“aid the people of the United States in the 
establishment and of efficient 
including “cooperation with 
vocational 
education.” * In securing the establishment 
of policies and in the operation of procedures 


maintenance 
school systems,” * 


promotion of 


to achieve this purpose, the Office necessarily 
officially with and 
through State departments of education, insti- 


works regularly and 
tutions of higher learning, and local school 


systems. In general, its methods involve 
(1) cooperative relationships with State edu- 
cational agencies, 
through 
vocational 


of land-grant 


systems and especially 


grants-in-aid of various forms of 


education and for the operation 
colleges and universities, (2) 
research and the dissemination of its findings, 
(3) leadership and clearing-house functions 
concerning education in general performed 
through National and State conferences, edu- 
public 


addresses, and (4) experimentation and dem- 


eational planning, publications and 
onstrations to discover more effective educa- 
tional policies and practices. 

therefore, the United 
States Office of Education has naturally and 


Through the years, 


necessarily established its contacts with the 
To avoid 
overlapping and confusion of functions and 
duplication of effort, and to secure economy 
of policies 
requiring Federal-State relationships with the 
school systems in the States, it is essential 


schools and colleges in the States. 
and efficiency in the 


operation 


Federal 
designed to stimulate or to support 


that the responsibility for policies 
expan- 
sions or modifications of educational services 
to the youth of the country, be placed in the 
United States Office of Education. 

The purpose of the National Youth Admin- 
istration is to furnish employment to needy 


Siirientisieneeneemienntions 


1Excerpt from act of 39th Conzg., 
proved by President 
1867. 

Excerpt from Smith-Hughes vocational educa- 
tion act passed by Congress February 23, 1917, 


2d Sess., ap- 
Andrew Johnson, March 2, 
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youth. Incidental to and as a part of such 
employment, there is necessarily an element 
of training. But the operation of schools and 
training programs as such is not a function 
of the National Youth Administration. To 
several hundred thousand young people in 
high colleges, the enyployment 
provided by the National Youth Administra- 
tion furnishes a means of enabling the stu- 
dents to remain in school or college. For 
out-of-school young people of the ages 17 to 
25, employment will be provided on work 
projects, to enable each person employed to 
earn a subsistence wage, or about $18 per 
month. In general, young people employed 
by the National Youth Administration are 
expected to work an average of 15 hours a 
week. The national program is administered 
staff in Washington which operates 
through State organizations established for 
the special of administering the 
National Youth Adminis- 


schools and 


by a 


purpose 
program of the 
tration. 


Since any sound program for the develop- 
ment of youth should be designed to elim- 
inate idleness among young children, and to 
substitute therefore the productive use of 
their time either in full-time productive work 
or in fuli-time education, or in a combination 
of both, it is the general objective of the 
national program of work and education for 
youth sponsored by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the United States Office of 
Education, respectively, to engage the time 
of each young person employed by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration during at least 
30 hours each week. 

Briefly, then, the function of the United 
States Office of Education is to secure the 
development and operation of educational or 
training programs for all youth, and the 
function of the National Youth Administra- 
tion is to organize and administer programs 
of work for needy or selected youth. 

In view of these clearly defined and mu- 
tually exclusive functions of the two agen- 
cies, it is agreed that: 

1. It is the function of the United States 
Office of Education to exercise leadership in 
developing and in administering federally 


financed programs of education, including 
emergency training programs to be con- 


ducted cooperatively by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, and the local communities, 
The Office, in ac- 
cordance with its long-time policy, will de- 
velop and administer such programs through 
channels of educational 


in schools and colleges. 


the established 
administration. 

2. It is the function of the National Youth 
Administration to provide and administer the 
funds with which to support programs of 
student work for young people who will be 
enrolled full-time in schools or colleges, and 


also employment on work projects for other 
young people, all of whom will be provided 
with related or necessary instruction under 
the direction of Federal, State and 
educational authorities. 


3. In establishing and carrying forward 
Federal-State relations while performing the 
functions as indicated under paragraph 1 
the United States Office of Education is the 


local 


Federal agency responsible for dealing di- 
rectly with State educational systems and 
institutions. 


4. In performing its functions as specified 
in paragraph 2 above, the Federal Office of 
the National Youth Administration will be 
responsible for dealing directly with its au- 
thorized agents in the State. 

5. In working out policies for the develop- 
ment of their respective programs, neither 
the United States Office of Education nor 
the National Youth Administration will seek 
to secure appropriations with which to sup- 
port activities in the States which are not 


strictly in accordance with the respective 
functions of these agencies as_ indicated 
above. 

6. It is understood that insofar as the 


Federal Government participates in the sup- 
port of educational services in the States for 
young people employed by the National Youth 
Administration and involving personnel, 
supplies, equipment, and other operating 
costs, such support will be limited to the 
funds made available to the United States 
Office of Education and allotted by it to the 
States. 

7. The United Commissioner of 
SXducation and the Federal Administrator of 
the National Youth Administration assume 
the responsibility for securing the acceptance 
of this definition of functions by the officials 
of State departments of education and the 
State administrators of the National Youth 
Administration respectively. 

8. In planning projects the State youth 
administrator shall work out jointly with the 
State department of education the nature of 
and plan for the work including the location 
of the project. The State department of 
education shall be responsible for developing 
a program of education suited to the needs 
of the youth employed on such projects. In 
any situation in which the State department 
of education decides that it is not feasible 
to furnish addition to that 
is incidental to and a part of the 


States 


instruction in 
which 
work and is given during the work period, 
the specific situation in question shall be 
referred committee of three persons, 
selected jointly by the State director of vo- 
cational education and the State administra- 
tor of the National Youth Administration. 
This committee shall decide whether such 
additional instruction is to be provided and 
whether the State department of education 
or the National Youth Administration shall 
provide it. 


to a 














(,ood Books—Good Friends 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries 


*& *& * “Good Books—Good Friends” 
is the timely slogan selected 
for the guidance of those who 
are planning the celebration of the an- 
nual occurrence of Book Week. In this 
time of stress national defense brings 
forcibly to mind the necessity for unity 
and friendliness among the citizens of 
a country. Young Americans should 
know the ideals and visions which have 
helped to build our people into a nation. 
Books that honestly describe phases of 
our life are a positive contribution to 
friendship and understanding of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Good books—good friends—conjures 
up a variety of thoughts. 
to mind, for example, book characters 
who have become real friends because 
of the vivid truthfulness of the author’s 
portrayal. David Copperfield, Jane 
Eyre, Maggie Tulliver, and Jean Val- 
jean belong te this group. 

Perhaps, though, there are boys and 
girls who have never thought of finding 
friends between the covers of a book— 
real friends with whom they can enjoy 
an adventure, admire an accomplish- 
ment, or suffer a hardship. If they 
browse in the school or public library, 
they will find children’s books which 
have the sincerity of style necessary to 
give credence to book characters. Girls 
such as Jo, Meg, Beth, and Amy; Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, Carol Bird 
in the Birds’ Christmas Caro]; Sue Bar- 
ton, the nurse; and boys ranging from 
Toby Tyler to the Kid who is the pitcher 
in The Kid from Tomkinsville ave just 
a few names which will suggest others 
who ‘ive. 

These characters exist in a world 
which is constructed on high moral 
principles. This statement not 
mean to imply that modern children’s 
stories are narrowly didactic or moral- 
istic, but rather that the authors of 
acceptable juvenile books are aware of 
the mores which belong to American 
life. It has been said that the social 
history of England may be read through 






There come 


does 
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a study of its juvenile book production. 
Authors and children’s editors who are 
working in the United States are. no 
less aware of the problems which chal- 
lenge our best thoughts for youth in 
the present world crisis. 

Juvenile fiction and biography de- 
serve careful attention. Vicarious ex- 
periences obtained through reading are 
the only kind of experiences possible in 
many instances, even in connection with 
the child’s own school curriculum. To 
be specific, one group of pupils may be 
studying the products of an airplane 
factory in the neighborhood. During 
the same period another group may be 
investigating the sources of materials 
used by the factory. Both groups will 
later read and discuss the joint findings. 
Books of fiction and biography may 
well have been the source of some of the 
information which was needed to re- 
construct an earlier period of airplane 
history. The importance of sincere fic- 
tion and live biography which possess 
strength, because of vitality of presen- 
tation, looms large when the limits of 
actual experiences are considered. 

However, those who are responsible 
for building the curriculum and for the 
books which are necessary to make its 
presentation a success will often say, in 
effect, “We want factual books of geog- 
raphy, history, and science. The chil- 
dren have access to enough stories and 
that type of recreational reading.” A 
cursory examination of a few juvenile 
books of fiction and biography may dis- 
close a wealth of materials which may 
aid in the presentation and clarification 
of national social problems because 
of types of characters and episodes 
included. 


A Cursory Examination 


For example, The Cuckoo Calls; A 
story of Finland, by Nora Burglon, 
illustrated by Ingri and Parin d’Aulaire, 
concerns itself primarily with two 
wholesome, sensitive, and resourceful 


children who hear the cuckoo’s call in 
rural Finland. Throughout the book 
the author injects 
which are analogous to those of many 
localities in the United States. There 
is the question of whether the children 


social 


of fathers who work in the fields are | 


“as good as” the children whose fathers 
work in the mill. There is another sit- 


uation which involves one misguided | 





situations | 





member of a national group in a dis- | 


aster that reflects upon all members of | 


the same nationality, and even the chil- 


dren are disturbed in their play. To | 


quote : 


The children met on the schoolhouse green 
as before, but now the Finnish children kept 
to one side and the Swedish 
other, without quite knowing why. They 
also spoke in undertones within their groups. 

“My father said that if the Swedes .. .” 

“My aunt said the Finns are jealous, that’s 
EE aie .ar- 


This and similar situations permit 
young readers to see how one unchal- 
lenged troublemaker often creates mis- 
understandings which, though ground- 
less, can involve a whole neighborhood 
in futile disputes. 

The Fair Adventure, by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray, introduces Page MacNeil 
who is the youngest of a college pro- 
fessor’s family. The events in Page’s 
life, her reactions to disappointments 
and pleasures, her attitude to her 
mother and father and brothers and sis- 
ters, and boy and gir] relations are of 
almost universal interest to boys and 
girls of high-school age. The interest- 
ing family of which she is a member has 
the problem of deciding who is to have 
the money for college next year—Robin, 
who has had 4 years at law school but 
failed to pass his examinations because 
of illness, or Page who can attend col- 
lege at home but who prefers to attend 
a girl’s school at Van Welmar. 

The discussions between father and 
daughter show the efforts of each to 
reach a mutual understanding of prob- 
lems. This attitude is the basis for 
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amicable decisions on debatable ques- 
tions. For example: 

“‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his need.’ That is really 
the basis of family life. In the present case, 
it comes down to this: whose need is the 
greater, yours or Robin’s ?” 

“Robin's,” 

“No, don’t answer without thinking. It's 


not a rhetorical question. You know better 


replied Page promptly. 


than anyone else how great is your need 
of Van Welmar. The heart knoweth its own 


bitterness. You worked very hard for it.” 


Early American, The Story of Paul 
Revere, by Mildred Pace, is a brief ac- 
count of a patriot well known to school 
children. 
known facts of this heroic gentleman’s 
references to Paul Re- 
vere’s father’s arrival in Boston when as 


In addition to the commonly 
life there are 


a lad of 12 he was sent to America by his 
The elder 
Revere impressed upon Paul the need 
Typical of the 


French Huguenot parents. 


for guarding liberty. 


tone of the book is such a passage as— 


If you had ever lived under a government 
of oppression, Paul, you would understand 
what the freedom here meant, even to a boy. 
People speaking their minds, with no fear 
People worshiping in peace, 
No soldiers ques- 


of punishment. 
without danger of arrest. 
tioning you, no spies tattling. Ah, son, your 
liberty is a precious thing. Guard it well. 
Paul vowed he would! 


Uncharted Ways, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker, is another type of story which 
understanding of the 
peoples settled New England. 
Against the harsh background of perse- 
cuted Quakers and rigid Puritan disci- 
pline, the author tells of the small band 
of Quakers who established a new home 
on Nantucket Island. 
friendships, especially of young people. 


helps in the 
who 


The value of true 


with those of an earlier generation is 
clearly brought to attention in such 


passages as: 


Thus began the simple friendship between 
the little servant girl and the great scholar. 
John Cotton. There were 
in Boston many such young friends of Cotton, 


It was not unusual. 


both recorded and unrecorded. He was a 
As to Margaret. 
someone for their 


natural maker of friends. 
all young people select 
And the veriest chance it is whom 
upon—actor, prize- 
fighter, king, or pirate. Margaret was fortu- 
nate in that her choice fell upon this great 
man so far above her understanding. She 


was in her after life to have kinship, 


reverence. 


their thought will light 


love. 
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and tragedy, but nothing that more deeply 
influenced her thought than the contact with 
this scholar. 

Boy on Horseback. reprinted from the 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, is 
the swift-moving, sincere story of the 
author’s childhood and youth in Cali- 
fornia of the 1870’s. His interpreta- 
tions of experiences and dreams, many 
of which are universal to American 
child life, have valuable implications 
for youth today. There is, for example, 
the episode which calls for a ride on 
horseback to summon a doctor for his 
friend Mrs. Neely. 

“How far can your pony run at full speed?” 
he asked, and I told him; a quarter of a mile. 
“Well then, remember that,” he said. “He can 
run only a quarter of a mile, and you have 
7 miles to go.” 

By this time I was so dashed, so unheroic, 
that Jim may have seen my depression. He 
gave me a boost back up to the poetic. “Now 
zo,” he said; “you are going to find out that 
the hero business is hard work, requiring 
judgnyent and self-control, not merely whip 
and spurs. And,” he added, “your friend Mrs. 
Neely needs you tonight, you and a doctor. 
Good luck to you.” 

Thereafter, Lincoln has time to reflect 
on his motives for wanting to summon 
the doctor. 

A Girl Who Would Be Queen, by Eric 
Kelly and Clara Hoffmanowa, is the 
story and the diary of the young 
Countess Krasinska, an eighteenth- 
century Polish girl of unusual intellect 
and physical beauty. She possessed an 
intense patriotic love for her mother 
country which was experimenting in 
popular government. It was after the 
failure of the Confederation that 
Pulaski escaped to join Washington in 
the American Revolution. But Countess 
Francoise Krasinska does not lose her 
faith even though she questions— 

What of childhood ambitions? What of 
hopes and fears and endeavors? What to be 
the Princess Royal of a land that has become 
a pawn? What to see one’s beloved country 
pass away into captivity, what to see one’s 
life borne down to sadness and bitterness by 
circumstance and Fate? 

Because . . . just then the trumpeter played 
the Heynal for the fourth and last time, this 
time toward the west—and somehow in the 
quivering notes there was that which seemed 
to imply the immortality of her nation’s spirit. 

Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth En- 
right, is a modern story of life on a Wis- 


farm with a family whose 
friendliness extends into the community. 
Garnet, the daughter, who has been off 
on a jaunt to a lime kiln with her father 


and brother, where they were making 


consin 


the lime needed in building a new farm, 
reflects thus about her mother, who 
comes out to greet the group who look 
like charcoal burners— 

“IT have a nice mother,” she thought to 
herself. “I have a nice family.” 

It made her feel safe and warm te know 
that she belonged to them and they to her. 

.. The air was beautiful with the smell 
of griddle cakes. Garnet splashed, splashed 
the water over her face and neck and scrubbed 
and scrubbed with the soap. Blindky she 
reached for the towel. She could hardly wait 
to get back to her family; and to the griddle 
cakes, 

Shuttered Florence 
Crannell Means, gives young readers an 
opportunity to understand that there are 
many different types of colored people 
and what responsibilities young colored 
youth, who have had a chance to “learn 
the good ways,” have in helping to edu- 
When Harriet, 
who has come down from a northern 
high school to attend school in the 
South, gets discouraged Miss Joan 


says— 
« 


Windows, by 


cate their own people. 


“Don't take it so hard!” . . . She drew Har- 
riet, and Richard with her, into a cove behind 
a rack of dresses. “Harriet, remember it’s 
like this with any part of any race that has 
no education and no higher contacts. Weren't 
you ever down in the slums of a big city? 
Wouldn’t you a lot rather have the island 


people’s life and chance? And what about 


our white mountaineers?” 

There is much food for thought in 
the book for young people who are in- 
terested in education, social welfare, and 
tolerance in the United States. 

The Mail Wagon Mystery, by May 
Justus, is a realistic account of the ad- 
ventures of the Murray children who 
go back to visit at their parents’ old 
home in the Smoky Mountains and 
thereby experience episodes in a moun- 
tain feud. The grudges that these 
mountaineers bear toward each other 
are described as being in essence not 
unlike neighborhood disputes in widely 
different localities of rural and urban 
life. Throughout the book the need for 
harmony in working together to secure 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Education in England and Wales, and Scotland 


by James F. Abel, Chief, Division of Comparative Education 


The purpose of this article is to help 
place as correctly as possible in the schools 
of the United States the children that are 
being forced by the war to leave their 
parents and hemes in England, Wales, and 
Scotland and come here for safety. It is 
an attempt to explain briefly and simply 
the organization of instruction in those 
countries and indicate roughly how the 
different standards, and classes 
there correspond to the grades and years 
in the elementary and high schools here. 
It is offered in the hope that it will be 
considerable assistance to teachers and 


forms, 


laymen and women who are undertaking 
to care for these guest children. 


England and Wales 


x*KK The general scheme of or- 
A ganization of instruction in 
: England and Wales, not in- 
elvding nursery schools and classes 
for children 3 to 5 
begins with the infant school which 
the child enters at the age of 5 and in 
which he stays for 2 years. The cur- 
riculum of the infant school is expected 
to be a matter not of subjects but of 
experience and activities. The child is 
to form good habits, become far more 
capable of looking after himself, learn 
to live and work with other children, 
and attain good bodily control. He is 
trained in rhythm, is given as much op- 
portunity as possible to learn about 
things from first-hand experience, is 
encouraged to talk and translate his 
experiences into words and to express 
himself in drawing, painting, hand- 
work, and dramatic action. Under nor- 
mal conditions most of the children ac- 
quire considerable facility in speech and 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Those who have completed the 2 years 
of the infant school should be able to 
do the work of the third grade in the 
United States. 

The junior school follows the infant 
school. It is 4 years in duration for 
children aged 7 to 11 plus. 






years of 


age, 


Each year 
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is a “standard”; hence there are stand- 
ards I, II, II, and IV. In the junior 
school the subjects of study include re- 
ligious instruction, English (speech and 
speech training, reading, spelling and 
dictation, written composition, gram- 
mar), history that in its later stages is 
largely British, geography, arithmetic 
and simple geometry, nature study, 
music, drawing and elementary art, 
handicrafts, and health education. 
Roughly it may be assumed that stand- 
ard I of the junior school corresponds 
to the third grade in the United States 
and standards IT, III, and IV to about 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, re- 
spectively. In those terms, the comple- 
tion of the primary school in England, 
where the word “primary” includes 
both the infant and the junior school, 
fits the children to take up studies in 
the first year of a junior high school in 
this country. 

At completion of the primary school 
English children have before them at 
least three main paths that may be pur- 
sued for further, or as it is termed, post- 
primary education. The great majority 
of them enter the senior school and 
study there until they are 14 or 15 years 
of age and the period of compulsory 
education Except for part- 
and continuation studies, their 
formal education is then over and they 


is closed. 


time 


join the ranks of the wage earners. The 
senior school curriculum may be either 
3 or 4 years in duration. It includes 
English, geography, history, science, 
mathematics, health and physical train- 
ing, handwork of various kinds such as 
and metal weaving, 
bookbinding, and pottery making, and 


wood working, 
in some cases, commercial subjects. 

A selected group of children that are 
presumably more capable than those 
that attend the senior school goes to the 
central school. It has a 4- or 5-year 
curriculum, imposes greater demands 
on the scholars, offers a more advanced 
form of general education, and adds in 
the later years training with a distinct 


vocational bias, either commercial or 
technical. For children also, 
formal education closes with the com- 
pletion of central school curriculum and 


these 


at 15 or 16 years of age they are ex- | 
pected to make a start toward earning a | 


living. Beginners in the senior and the 
central schools are approximately on a 
par with first-year junior high school 
students in the United States and year 
by year progress will be somewhat the 
same in the two countries but it must 
be taken into consideration that a cen- 
tral school student will probably be 
more capable and with broader training 
than the one that comes from a senior 
school. 

The third choice is the secondary 
school which provides education for 
children from 11 plus to 16 or 18 years 
of age. Admission is by examination 
and the process of selection is rather 
Presumably only the children 
with stronger mentalities undertake to 


severe. 


carry secondary school studies and pre- 
pare for study in the universities and 
English sec- 
ondary schools have a large measure of 


other higher institutions. 


freedom in arranging their curricula 
and programs; there is not the uni- 
formity that exists in many other Euro- 
pean countries where the national min- 
istry of education fixes all the programs 
But in general 
the years beginning with the first are 
designated as form I, form IT, form ITT, 
form IV, and form V. In the highest 
form, form VI, students may spend 2 or 
even 3 years. The studies in the first 
two forms are about the same for all 


for all types of schools. 


the pupils; from about form III most 
schools offer different lines such as 
classical, modern, and scientific, and 


each student may elect the line he wishes 
to pursue. 

Roughly, forms I, II, III, IV, and V 
correspond to the 3 years of the junior 
high school and the first 2 years of 
senior high school in the United States. 
In making this comparison one special 
point must be taken carefully into con- 
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sideration. Short, intensive courses are 
not favored in England in the way that 
they are in the United States. Physics, 
for instance, is not a subject to be stud- 
ied and presumably completed in one 
year. The English secondary school 
will require the student to carry it for 
9. 3, or even 4 years, the work being 
progressively harder each year. This is 
true also of chemistry, geometry, alge- 
bra, and modern languages. Consider- 
able stress is laid upon English and 
history. 

At the form IV _ for the 


stronger students and form V for those 


close of 


less gifted, when the young people are 
approximately 16 years of age, a dis- 
tinet break comes in the secondary school 
eurriculum. The then take 
what is known as a “first examination” 
as being suitable for 


students 
which is defined 
pupils about the age of 16, the standard 
being such that a pass with credit in 
a certain number of subjects, usually 
five, in the three main groups of schoo] 
subjects—English subjects, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics and _ science— 
entitles a candidate to admission to a 
university. This first, or school certifi- 
cate examination as it is usually called, 
is offered with the approval of the Board 
of Education of England and Wales by 
the following listed bodies: Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination 
Board; Oxford Delegacy for Local Ex- 
aminations ; Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions Syndicate; University of Bristol; 
University of Durham; University of 
Northern Universities Joint 
Soard; and the Central 


London ; 
Matriculation 
Welsh Board. 

The school certificate granted by any 
of these bodies is not always acceptable 
for admission to a college or university 
in the United States. The 
subjects in which the candidate may 
elect to be examined is wide and his 
choice may be such that he cannot be 
credited with the equivalent of high- 
school graduation. Usually he should 
have an additional year of training be- 
university studies 


range of 


fore undertaking 
here. 

After acquiring the school certificate, 
the student may continue his work in a 
secondary school in form VI for 2 or 


even 3 years. At least 2 years after 
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In summary, year by year organization in the English schools corresponds roughly to that in the 


United States as follows: 


English school 

Infant school 
First year (aged 5) 
Second year 

Junior school 
Standard I 
Standard II 
Standard III 
Standard IV 


Primary School 





Senior school Central school 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 
Fifth year 


First year 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year 


U. S. equivalent 


Grade 1 
Grade 2 


Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 


Secondary school 


Form | Grade 7 

Form I] Grade 8 

Form III Grade $ 

Form 1V Grade 10 

Form V Grade 11 

Form VI (2 or 3 Grade 12, first- 
years). year college. 


This means that if an English child says he is in standard II, he would probably be in fourth 


grade in our school. 


A child who has completed form III would probably be ready for the tenth grade, or the 


sophomore class in high school. 


having passed the “first examination” 
he should be ready for the “second 
examination” defined as being suitable 
for a candidate about 18 years of age 
who after passing the first examination 
has followed a more specialized cur- 
riculum. This is commonly termed the 
higher school certificate examination 
and it also is given by the bodies listed 
above. Holders of the higher school 
certificates are usually well prepared to 
undertake university studies in the 
United States and may generally be 
allowed 30 semester-hours or more of 
advanced standing. 


Scotland 


The organization of instruction in 
Scotland is arranged in two stages: 
Primary and post-primary. The pri- 
mary stage is normally completed by 
children at the average age of 1214 
years and is divided into: (a) Infant 
division, providing instruction suitable 
for children under 7 years of age; (b) 
junior division, for children from 7 
to 9; and (c) senior division, for those 
between the ages of 9 and 12. The 2 
years of the junior division and 3 of 
the senior division correspond roughly 
to the second to sixth grades inclusive 
in the United States. Completion of 
the primary stage and fitness to pro- 
ceed to a more advanced course is de- 
termined by a qualifying examination 


conducted by the local education au- 
thorities. 

Post-primary education is normally 
organized in courses of two alternative 
types: (1) The secondary course proper, 
of 5 or 6 years, the satisfactory comple- 
tion of which is marked by the leaving 
certificate granted by the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department; and (2) other 
courses of a more practical bias for 
pupils that will not stay in school long 
enough to complete a full secondary 
course. They may be of 2, 3, or more 
years and lead respectively to the day 
school certificate (lower) usually earned 
after 2 years of attendance, and the 
day school certificate (higher) usually 
requiring 3 years. These other courses 
(type 2) are mostly offered by schools 
which give the work of the primary 
stage and add the post-primary stage 
in what is known as an “advanced divi- 
sion” which immediately follows the 
senior division. Secondary schools 
proper are ordinarily institutions by 
themselves. 

The Scotch child that has passed the 
qualifying examination should be able 
to carry the work of a seventh grade 
or the first year of a junior high school 
in the United States without difficulty. 
Classes I to V, inclusive, of the Scottish 
secondary courses are roughly equiva- 
lent to the 3 years of junior high school 
plus two of the senior high school in 
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[Scottish School 
Infant division 
Junior division: : 


First year 
Second year 








Primary School 


Senior division: 
First year 
Second year 
Third year 

Advanced division: 


First year Class I 

Second year Class IT 

Third year Class III 
Class I\ 
Class V 


This means that if a child from Scotland says he is in the second year of the senior division, 


U.S. equivalent 


Kindergarten, Grade 1 


Grade : 
Grade 


Ww bo 


Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 


Secondary course: 


Grade 7 

Grade 8 

Grade 9 

Grade 10 

Grade 11 (and 12 


he would probably be in the fifth grade in our school. 


A child who has finished class II in the secondary course would be ready for ninth grade, or 


possibly tenth grade. 


this country. This probably is an un- 
derestimate. Scotch children may be 
able to carry work 1 year more ad- 
vanced than is indicated in the sentence 
above. For the “other courses” leading 
to the day school certificates, each class 
above the qualifying stage should prob- 
ably be considered as equal to one grade 
above the sixth here. The leaving cer- 
tificate granted by the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department shows training in most 
‘vases equivalent to graduation from a 
good high school in the United States: 
frequently some advanced standing may 
be allowed for it. 

The table of equivalents given is sug- 


gestive. It should not be followed too 
closely. Note especially the previous 
comment on the Seottish secondary 
schools. 
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(ood Books— 
Good Friends 


(Concluded from page 43) 

better local social and economic condi- 
tions is one of the important precepts 
which the author stresses in such pas- 


sages as this— 


“Just a minute,” shouted Granny above the 
“Maybe you think thing to 
this fightin’ among yourselves, 
but we womenfolk don’t. We're sick and tired 


banter. it’s a 


laugh over, 


of it. And what’s more, we're not goin’ to 
stand it any more. You men have got to 


start pullin’ together here on Thunderhead. 
Man against man, Cousin against cousin—the 


idea! It’s got to stop, I tell you.” ... 
“We've got to get together. We've got to 


join hands on gettin’ things done that need 
doin’.”’ 

Five Bushel Farm, by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, has as its center a devoted 
American family of pioneer days who 


take young Andrew whose father’s ship 
is missing, into their midst— 


And that very the other 
aunts knitted and the uncles read, and Sally 


evening, while 
and Andrew played fox and geese with kernels 
of corn on a marked board, and only whis- 
pered, and stifled their laughter which would 
rise out of sheer happiness and excitement, 
Aunt Deborah carefully wrote two letters, in- 
the 
ready for the carrier when he 


them 
next 


sealed 
should 


closed advertisement, and 


piss. 

In the end Andrew’s father returns 
and finally— 

But even Sally could not be so happy as 
Andrew was. After all, she had never known 
what it felt like not to belong anywhere; she 
couldn’t know the way Andrew felt to have 
passed from poverty of the heart to such rich- 
ness in a few weeks. 

It should be mentioned that these vol- 
practically all 
worth-while books for young people are 
published in attractive format, that is, 
the books look inviting because of de- 
sign, illustrations, paper, print, and 
binding. The phys- 
ical aspects of the books form no barrier 


umes together with 


They open easily. 


to their reading. 
Variety of Wholesome Books 

These are not necessarily exceptional 
books. A study of the material in- 
cluded in bibliographies such as 500 
Books for Children* and By Way of 
Introduction * will provide a variety of 
wholesome books. 

The values which children gain from 
reading books of worth are often in- 
creased by the individual teacher's 
knowledge of the books which the chil- 
dren are reading, and the teacher’s skill 
in correlating what the young people are 
reading with the subjects that are being 
studied and the school. 
The instructor’s sensitivity to individual 


discussed in 


children’s needs for guidance in atti- 
tudes toward fellow pupils, in self de- 
velopment, and for assistance in making 
good adjustments in their own families 
are other important factors necessary 
for securing more positive results from 
children’s reading. 


500 books for children. United 
Office of Educa- 


‘ Beust, Nora E. 
States Department of the Interior 
tion, Bulletin 1939, No. 11. 

2 By way of introduction; 
people. Compiled by a joint committee of the 
American Library Association and the National 
Education Association, Jean Carolyn Roos, chair- 
Library Association, 


a book list for young 


man American 


Laas 


Chicago : 
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Detfense-Training Program Reports 


* * *® Continued evidence of the 


expansion of the training pro- 





gram for workers in occupa- 
tions essential to the national defense is 
being received from day to day by the 
United States Office of Education. 
Latest reports show that more than 
128,000 persons have been enrolled in 
defense-training courses since the incep- 
tion of the defense-training program 
show 


early in July. These 


further that the courses offered in this 


reports 


training program cover construction, 
drafting and blueprinting, electrical 
services, forging, foundry work, ma- 
chine-shop work, patternmaking, radio 
services, riveting, sheet-metal work, 
ship and boat building and repair, wood- 
working, and such miscellaneous fields 
as commercial cooking, heat treating, in- 
dustrial chemistry, instrument making 
and maintenance, manufacturing tech- 
nique, photography, and power gen- 


eration. 
“Going” Program 


Specific examples of “going” training 
programs are available from practically 
every State in the Union. 


In Florida. 


Florida, for instance, reported in mid- 
September that 700 persons taken from 
the rolls of the State branch of the 
Work 


into training early in the summer for 


Projects Administration went 
a Z-month course, that 100 of these en- 
rollees had been placed in industries 
essential to national defense, and that 
at least 250 more would be placed at an 
early date. Significant is the statement 
of a vocational education official in the 
State that the 100 enrollees placed in 
early September would at their begin- 
ning wages roll up earnings of $180,000 
this official 
suggests, “should be compared with the 
$50,000 of Federal money allotted to the 
State of Florida for the initial program 
In addition it may 
be well to call attention to the fact that 


many thousands of dollars have been 


ina year. “This figure,” 


of defense training. 


saved to the Government through the 
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elimination of these 100 enrollees from 
W. P. A. rolls.” 

Those who complete courses offered in 
the Florida defense training program 
for operatives and helpers in such in- 
dustries as the woodworking, machine- 
tool, and shipbuilding industries, are 
finding employment in these fields. In 
sume instances those completing courses 
are given employment outside the State. 
One tool maker who had been unem- 
ployed for a number of years, for ex- 
ample, and who had completed work in 
a refresher course, was sent to the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard as soon as he 
had completed his training. 

In addition to its preemployment re- 
fresher courses, Florida has also set up 
supplementary courses for persons al- 
ready employed in skilled occupations 
in air bases at Pensacola and elsewhere 
who receive instruction in such subjects 
as airplane instruments, fuselage work, 
carburetion, airplane engines, aircraft 
welding, and aerodynamics. The pur- 
pose of these supplementary courses is 
to extend the knowledge and skills of 
these workers in their particular crafts. 
It was expected that about 600 persons 
would be enrolled in these classes dur- 
ing the fall. Florida vocational educa- 
tion authorities call attention, also, to 
the fact that care is exercised to insure 
that training is given only for occupa- 
tions in which there is a need for work- 
ers. This caution is made possible 
through the assistance of State and 
local advisory committees on which 
workers and employers have equal rep- 
resentation and who are in position to 
secure information on actual employ- 
ment conditions. 


In Colorado. 

Considerable interest attaches to a 
situation arising out of the migration 
of skilled workers from the Rocky 
Mountain areas of the Western States 
to the Pacific coast to secure employ- 
ment in industries producing national- 
defense material and equipment. This 
migration which has taken so many per- 
sons away from industries in the inland 
Rocky Mountain States not engaged in 


production essential to the national de- 
fense is placing an additional respon- 
sibility on the regular vocational edu- 
cation program to train other workers 
to take the place of the migrants. 

Under the auspices of the local 
public-school system a training course 
has been set up for a Boulder (Colo.) 
cutlery factory which is preparing to 
take over a contract for equipment es- 
sential to defense, in such occupations 
as heat treatment of metals, welding, 
and machine-tool operation. 

Courses for welders and others needed 
in an aircraft factory in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., are being given on a 
24-hour basis in the Denver Opportu- 
nity School. In this same school an 
8 weeks’ course has been established for 
prospective workers in a local rubber 
company, under contract for defense 
materials. So urgent is the need for 
these workers at the present time that 
a number of those enrolled in the 
courses have been employed after only 
3 weeks of instruction. These workers, 
however, are returning to the school for 
further instruction in part-time and 


evening classes. 


In Connecticut. 


In Connecticut graduates of defense 
training courses are being absorbed by 
shipbuilding and aircraft parts indus- 
tries and by at least one firearms com- 
pany which is employing men in fitting 
and assembling equipment being built 
in its plant. 

Connecticut school authorities point 
with pride to the fact that a number of 
industries are cooperating to the fullest 
extent in providing buildings and shops 
for training purposes, in lending or do- 
nating needed training equipment and 
materials, and in providing employment 
for those who complete defense-train- 
ing courses. Bridgeport reported that 
the schools are placing about 6 boys a 
week in aeronautical work and that it 
will be necessary to step up the training 
program and supply approximately 15 
boys a week. 


~t 
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Doing things for one’s self is a matter of 
course in nursery schools. 


*& & & “Until a few years ago, I did 
not know what a nursery 
school was; now I wish I could 
have one in every school building,” said 
a superintendent of public schools who 
has sponsored a program of W.P.A. 
Family Life Education in his schools 
for several years. Many school super- 
intendents and educational supervisors 
have seen, in this program designed to 
give work to unemployed teachers, an 
opportunity to bring to needy children 
and to their parents and to other par- 
ents in the community, a service which 
otherwise their schools could not have 
furnished. 

The Family Life Education program 
of the W.P.A. includes nursery schools, 
parent education, and 
Last spring there were approximately 
1,500 nursery schools with nearly 50,000 
children enrolled; there were approxi- 
mately 12,000 classes in both parent 
education and homemaking with some 
217,000 people enrolled. This number 
is exclusive of the parents of the nurs- 
ery-school children, most of whom be- 
long to parent-education classes which 
are an integral part of every nursery- 
school program. 





homemaking. 


Nursery Schools Plus 


by Grace Langdon, Specialist, and Isabel J. Robinson, 
Assistant Specialist, Family Life Education, 
Work Projects Administration 


It is 7 years since this program Was 
first authorized as a part of the Fed- 
eral Government’s work relief program. 
Since then more than 300,000 children, 
2 to 4 years of age, have been enrolled 
All have come 
They are 


in the nursery schools. 
from low-income families. 
only a small percentage of that third 
of the Nation’s babies which. figures 
from the Children’s Bureau tell us, are 
“born into families on relief or having 


an annual income including produce of 


less than $750.” Regulations specify 
that enrollment must be confined to 


children from low-income families, since 
it is these families who most need the 
service, 

One often hears the question, Does 
not such a regulation tend to cause 
embarrassment to the children enrolled 
and to the parents? On the contrary, 
there is a constant pressure from higher 
income groups to have their children 
enrolled. 

The W.P.A. nursery-school program, 
according to established policies, is 
sponsored by the State department of 
education, in every State. In local com- 
munities, the superintendent of schools 
acts as sponsor representing the chief 
State school officer. 
civic organizations, clubs, and church 
Advisory 


Local service and 
groups act as cosponsors. 
committees, both State and local, con- 
tinue to be used as a means of coordinat- 
ing community interest. The number 
of such committees increases steadily. 
In some States every nursery school in 
the State has a local committee. Three 
States have State advisory committees. 
A National Advisory Committee was 
organized when the program was first 
authorized and continues to give inval- 
uable advice and counsel. 

While there are no restrictions as to 
who may enroll in W. P. A. parent edu- 





Work Projects Administration 











cation and homemaking classes, it has 
been and still is the general policy to 
give the major portion of the service to 
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the low income groups. There has been 
found to be a genuine interest among | 
these groups which makes it possible, 
through education, to help them lift the 
level of their family life. Through 
such classes, it has become increasingly 
evident that there can be built a strong 
bulwark for national defense based on 
a growing understanding of the mean- 
ing of democratic principles as applied 
to daily living. 


Three Groups 


In the main, teachers on the W. P. A 


family life education program fall into 
three groups: (1) Young, inexperienced 
women, often well trained, who finished 
college only to find that there were few 
positions available to them and _ those 
few strongly competed for by equally 
well trained, but more experienced 
teachers; (2) older teachers, often kin- 
dergarten and primary teachers, who 
were dismissed when, as an economy 
measure, the kindergartens were 
dropped from some public schools: (8) 
married women trained in kindergarten 
or primary work, or some other profes- 
sional field, who for one reason or an- 
other have become the bread winners 
for the family. 

Teachers in the W. P. A. family life 
education program, as in all other 
phases of the W. P. A. educational pro- 
gram, must be certified as eligible for 
relief by the local W. P. A. administra- 
tive offices. 

Practically all of these teachers have 
needed additional training. The inex- 
perienced teachers have needed help in 
learning how to put their theoretical 
training into practice. They have had 
to learn to consider and often to accept 
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the practical suggestions offered by 
older staff members who have learned 
in the school of experience. Similarly 
the older women have often had to learn 
that the younger women have much to 
offer from their scientific study of child 
Working 


unde 


care. together in nursery 


schools understanding supervi- 
sion has been an important factor in the 
personal rehabilitation of many of the 
the 
needs of the different people in their 


teachers. Likewise adjusting to 
classes, has brought new understanding 
to many of the leaders of parent educa- 
tion and homemaking classes. 

The training varies depending upon 
local conditions and the facilities avail- 
able. 
the following different ways: 


It is carried on in any or all of 


1. One or more schools are 


nated as demonstration centers in which newly 


nursery desig- 


certified teachers observe and _ participate 


under the careful direction and supervision of 
trained teacher 
The 


training varies but, if 


a well and the State super- 


visor time spent in this orientation 
at all possible, ut least 
2 weeks is provided 

2. Conferences of varying lengths are Car- 
ried on with help from the staffs of teachers 
colleges, State 


departments of education, extension depart- 


universities, training schools, 
ments, and other professional groups includ- 
ing welfare and health organizations. These 
conferences vary in length anywhere from 1 
day to 3 or 4 weeks, the usual time being 1 
week or 2. Sometimes all of the teachers of 


the entire State are gathered together in one 


conference. At other times the conferences 
are on a district basis In some cases, the 
nursery school and adult education confer- 
ences are held separately but there is an 


increasing tendency to hold joint conferences. 


3. In-service training is carried on all of 
This 


planned and directed by the technical State 


the time. s training on the job. It is 


supervisor. She visits the projects frequently. 


Sometimes she spends 2 or 3 days in one nurs- 


ery school. Often she stays with a parent- 
through 
indi- 


meetings 


education or homemaking teacher 
She 


staff 
She suggests 


classes. has 


and holds 
school staffs. 


two or three of her 


vidual interviews 


with the nursery 


professional reading. Often she works in the 


nursery school with the teacher in order to 


get a better understanding of her problems. 


Correspondence study is one means of in- 
service training. The supervisor selects and 
outlines problems for study, or gives certain 
leading questions for the teachers’ study and 
Observation, asks for 


reports on these from 


the teachers, reads their reports and returns 


them with her comments and suggestions. 
This method is used mostly in the States 
where great distances keep the supervisor 
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from getting around often, or where weather 
conditions make it impossible to travel during 
certain periods of the year. 

Workshops are being set up in some places 
where teachers gather to work out materials 
for their under guidance of super- 
visors. The number of these workshops is 


classes 


Some teachers take col- 
their 


increasing steadily. 
lege extension 
time. Many of the 
completing their work toward their degrees in 
this way. 


courses during leisure 


teachers are gradually 
Some colleges and universities have 
made it possible for them to do this by mak- 
ing special tuition 
and other fees since, on the security wage 


arrangements regarding 


is often im- 
possible for them to meet the usual expenses. 


on which the teachers work, it 


Cooperation and Aid Given 


The W. P. A. program in family-life 
education has been made possible by the 
interest of State and local organizations 
and individuals. Service, money, and 
counsel have been given to aid the pro- 
gram in functioning effectively in its 
service to the community’s needy 
families. 

Housing for more than three-fourths 
of the nursery schools as well as for 
and homemaking 


classes has been provided by public 


parent education 


schools. As the decrease in school pop- 
ulation releases space in public-school 
buildings, some of the nursery schools 
which previously had to be housed in 
other quarters are gradually being 
moved into the now available public- 
While effort is 


made to secure space for nursery schools 


school space. every 
in close proximity to the homes being 
served, sometimes this is impossible and 
the children have to be transported to 
the school. Often school buses or police 
When- 
ever private cars are used, care is taken 
that every protection is provided and 
that proper insurance is carried. 


cars are used for this purpose. 


Health care has been provided 
through contributed services. State, 


county, or local health departments, and 
often private physicians, have given 
health examinations to children, and 
teachers and sometimes the service has 
been extended into the homes of both 
Thousands of 
immunizations and vaccinations have 
been given and corrective and remedial 
services have been provided for many 
children. Glasses have been fitted and 
paid for by such service groups as the 


children and teachers. 

































































Absorbed. 


Lions Club, Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, 
Women’s Clubs, Workers from 
State dental have in- 
structed teachers and parents in the care 
of teeth, and local dentists have cared 


etc. 
departments 


for the children’s teeth. In a number of 
cases, a regular time is set aside at the 
dental clinic for the nursery school chil- 
dren. All sorts of other services have 
For example, in one 
State a group of philanthropists sent 
the nursery school children with their 
mothers to a country camp for 2 weeks, 


been provided. 


paying all expenses and carrying on a 
program of parent education and health 
at the same time. 

Play materials and other equipment 
have furnished in many ways. 
Cash donations from individuals, serv- 


been 


ice organizations, church groups, and 
women’s clubs have furnished the means 
for buying things which could not be 
made. Firemen the country over have 
built 
Toy-making projects of the National 
Youth Administration as well as those 
of the Work Projects Administration 
have made quantities of nursery school 
Manual-training depart- 


repaired and even equipment. 


equipment. 
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ments in the public-school system in 
many places have made the equipment 
of nursery schools as a unit of work. 

One of the best means of supplying 
nursery school equipment has been 
through parents’ classes where fathers 
and mothers have learned to make the 
articles needed. This serves the double 
purpose of getting needed equipment 
for the nursery school and of teaching 
the parents how to provide similar ar- 
ticles at home. Parent Education and 
homemaking teachers have often found 
in these classes an answer to the ques- 
tion—“How can I interest fathers and 
mothers in my classes?” 


Invaluable Help ° 


Various organizations interested in 
educational activities have given inval- 
uable help to the W. P. A. teachers in 
family life education. Among these 
are parent-teacher associations, child 
study groups, The American Associa- 
tion of University Women, State and 
local branches of the Association for 
Childhood Education, home economics 
and vocational education groups and 
other similar groups. They have given 
instructional services, assisted in train- 
ing teachers, furnished materials and 
lent their support and interest in a way 
which has greatly strengthened the pro- 
gram. In turn there has been an effort 
on the part of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration to relate the activities of 
the nursery school and the parent- 
education and homemaking classes to 
similar activities carried on by these 
other agencies. This coordination of 
its work with that of the established 
agencies has progressed steadily. There 
has been a conscientious effort to sup- 
plement rather than to duplicate the 
work of these agencies. Certainly 
there has been every intent not to com- 
pete with them. Teachers and super- 
visors have been consistently urged to 
turn to them, not only for information 
and for services, but more importantly 
for the counsel and advice which has 
been so freely given. 

The heaviest contribution from local 
communities for the nursery schools is 
the food for the noonday meal. In the 
early months of the program, all food 
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was furnished through Federal funds. 
Gradually this responsibility has been 
shifted to the local communities accord- 
ing to their ability to assume it. In 8 
States the entire 100 percent food costs 
is supplied locally. In some cases, the 
necessary funds are furnished by the 
local city government, sometimes sup- 
plemented by individual gifts. In other 
cases, service organizations, clubs, busi- 
ness firms, and interested individuals— 
each assumes some portion of the re- 
sponsibility. There is a growing tend- 
ency to furnish the vegetables needed 
through planting gardens. Sometimes 
these are cared for by a local service 
other group; sometimes by 
N.Y.A. help: sometimes by the parents 
of the children in the nursery school. 
This is an excellent opportunity for the 
parents to take an active part in pro- 
viding for the needs of their children, 
and teachers are urged to encourage this 


club or 


sort of cooperation, 

Within the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration itself, 
growing integration. 
bedding, curtains, and children’s cloth- 
ing for nursery schools have been made 
Equip- 
ment and toys have been constructed 
and repaired by toy projects. Surplus 
Commodities Corporation has made all 
surplus foods suitable for young chil- 


there has also been a 


Sheets, towels, 


by the sewing room projects. 


dren available to the nursery schools to 
supplement those provided from Fed- 
eral funds and by local contribution. 
Home from school-lunch 
projects have given help to nursery 
school cooks in menu planning and 
In return, assistance is given 
by nursery school teachers and parent 
education leaders whenever requested by 
various W.P.A. projects. 


Economists 


cooking. 


The nursery schools are closely re- 
lated also to the homemaking and 
parent-education classes which are a 
part of the general adult education 
Frequently these groups use 
school for observation. 
teachers often lead 
child care. In turn, 
the homemaking and parent-education 
teachers frequently give some help with 
the parent education in the nursery 
school. Mexicans, Spanish- 
speaking groups. Indians, and foreign- 


program. 
the nursery 
Nursery 


discussions on 


school 


Negroes, 


born representing practically every na- 
tionality, attend the parent-education 
and homemaking classes. 

People have been taught to speak 
“nglish, to make over clothing, to cook 
a simple, well-balanced meal, and even 
to sweep the floor properly. Great 
emphasis has been placed upon indis 
vidual help needed in this program 
Often this is given first through home 
visits. 
visits, even the most timid individuals 
contacted venture out to join their 
neighbors in a little group in someone’ 
kitchen or on a porch, and at a later 
time they are ready to go to the school 
house or to a public building for their 
meeting where topics of common inter 
est are discussed. 

When those, who are often unaccus. 
tomed to meeting in groups, first come 
together it puts them at ease to have 
some kind of manual work to do. As 
they sew, knit, or work upon a piece of 
furniture or toy, they forget themselves 
and talk more freely. It is natural to 
make some comment about the child for 
whom a garment is being fashioned and 
the alert leader soon learns to find clues 
to the needs and interests of her group. 
Often the needs are so elemental that 
the leader has difficulty finding teaching 
material which fits the need. 
in raising the standards of family liv- 
ing, like all other progress, can only be 


Progress 


made step by step, however far down 
in the scale the first step may be. 

Integration of various programs has 
led to the establishment of community 
centers in many places. Here under 
one roof is found a model kitchen; a 
room where games and leisure time ac- 
tivities are engaged in under the direc- 
tion of the recreation program; a li- 
brary made up of books loaned from 
the local or State library, or contribu- 
tions of books and 
community resources; classrooms for 
adult education groups; a toy-lending 
room where toys are kept for loan to 
school-age children, ete. 


magazines from 


The question is often asked, “What 
effect has this program had upon the 
homes and the family life of the people 
who have attended classes?” No figures 
nor statistics are available which will 
answer this question. The intangible 
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Watching the nursery school children play. 


have to do with raised 


morale and improved attitudes, both 


basic in human relations, cannot be 


measured. However, the comments of 
people who have been in the classes 


show that many homes are better places 


in which to live because someone in the 


family has learned some new skill, or 
las gained a new vision of family life. 
wr changed an attitude toward others in 
the family. 

One is frequently asked “What is the 


future of the program likely to be?” 


No one can say. There are many who 
express the hope that nursery schools 
may eventually become an established 
part of the regular public-school sys- 


tem. Even those who most ardently 


hope for this outcome recognize practi- 


certain to 
There are 


tal difficulties which are 
many who hope, too, that the classes in 
family life education among the low- 
income groups will increase in number. 
They believe that lifting the standard 
of family living among this lower third 
of the population where the greater 
proportion of the W.P.A. family life 
education classes are held is a signifi- 


icant factor in maintaining our national 
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Through the work of 


nursery schools and family life educa- 


well-being. 


tion classes there has gradually devel- 
oped a heightened sense of public re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of children 
This can- 
not all be attributed to the work of the 
Work Projects Administration but cer- 
tainly that program 
contribution. 


and the betterment of homes. 


has made its 


The work this fall opened with the 
thought of the Nation focused upon 
preparation for national defense. To 
aid in that preparation for defense, 
nursery schools will be needed more 
than ever in order that the development 
of young children may be amply pro- 
tected. Classes in family-life education 
will likewise have their contribution to 
make. Families will need help in meet- 
ing the many adjustments they will 
have to make with intelligence and un- 
derstanding. In these classes lies the 
opportunity to help parents to learn the 
meaning of the principles of democratic 
government as demonstrated in day-to- 
day family life. 
principles of democracy are understood 


‘amilies in which the 


and practiced constitute a strong line of 
national defense. 


194.1 Convention 


The American Association of School 
Administrators announces that Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., has been chosen for the 
organization’s 1941 convention to be 
held February 22-27. 

This department of the National 
Education Association with headquar- 
ters at 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., in- 
cludes in its membership practically all 
the city and State superintendents of 
schools in the United States as well as 
many county superintendents, 


* 
New Farmers of 
America Meet 


The New Farmers of America, a na- 
tional organization of Negro students 
of vocational education, held their sixth 
national convention at the A. M. & N. 
College, Pine Bluff, Ark., in August. 
The N. F. A. has a total membership of 
over 25,000 students of vocational agri- 
culture in the public schools. 

Approximately 500 delegates and rep- 
resentatives of the 18 Southern States 
were present for the 4-day convention. 
All the meetings were conducted by the 
student officers and The 
teachers served in the capacity of ad- 


delegates. 


visers. 

Teams that won first place in their 
follows: Quartette, 
Louisiana ; agricultural judging contest, 
Texas; public speaking, Georgia; and 
the ranking superior farmer award was 
made to Lester Albert of Florida. 

The official N. F. A. band for the con- 
vention was the Snow Hill Institute 
Band from Snow Hill, Ala. The dele- 
gates selected the A. & M. College at 
Fla., for the 1941 Con- 


contests were as 


Tallahassee, 
vention. 

The national officers elected for the 
coming year are: 

President, James N. Warren, N. C.; 
first vice president, Issac Coggs, Okla. ; 
second first president, Bert Simpson; 
third vice president, Dempsey Dixon; 
Lawrence Reddick, Fla.; 
treasurer, Paul Vans, Va.; reporter, 
Hollis Stearn, Okla.; adviser, J. R. 
Thomas, Va.; and executive secretary, 
S. B. Simmons, N. C. 


secretary, 








The Educational Radio Seript Exchange 


by Gordon Studebaker, Director, Script Exchange 


*& & *& I want to become a radio an- 
nouncer. Can yon send me a 
list of colleges offering courses 

inradio? ... Ourradio class is plan- 

ning a series of broadcasts on public 
safety. Do you have scripts which will 
heip us? ... Do you have any book- 
lets on radio sound effects? We are 
building sound-effect equipment for our 
workshop and need help.—These are 
typical questions which are included in 
the hundreds of requests which are con- 
stantly being received in the Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange. 

As radio groups in schools and col- 
leges develop plans for this school year, 


they will be looking for practical 
suggestions. The Educational Radio 


Script Exchange serves approximately 
12,000 civic and educational groups and 
radio stations each year in connection 
with their educational radio problems. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, in 1935, created the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, which in- 
cludes in its membership representatives 
of the broadcasting industry, associa- 
tions of educators, and of Government 
agencies. The primary purpose of the 
committee is to promote active coop- 
erative efforts between educators and 
broadcasters. The work of the F. R. 
E. C. is sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters, the 
Carnegie Foundation, and the United 
States Office of Education. 

The Educational Radio Script Ex- 
change was established in 1936 as one of 
the services of the F. R. E. C. It is 
designed to promote more effective local 
broadcasting by educational and civic 
organizations and radio stations by serv- 
ing as a central clearing house for edu- 
cational radio scripts and production 
aids, and as a source of all kinds of 
information pertaining to the field of 
educational radio. 


The Exchange of Scripts 


Hundreds of local groups prepare and 
produce successful educational radio 
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A busy corner in the Script Exchange. 
than 250,000 copies of radio scripts to thousands of educational and civic groups. 


Many of these 
groups send copies of their best scripts 
A selection of 


programs each year. 
to the Script Exchange. 
these programs is made each year by a 
reviewing committee and the scripts are 
cataloged and-bound for distribution 
through the circulating library of the 
Script Exchange. Through such a 
clearing house many good scripts are not 
lost after their initial presentation, but 
are harnessed to the task of raising the 
broadcasting 


quality of educational 


throughout the country. 
Services of the Exchange 

Radio Scripts 

Educational and civic organizations 
planning radio broadcasts, instructors 
organizing radio courses, and radio 
workshops are constantly in need of 
good educational scripts. Such scripts 
are received by the Exchange from 
many organizations and are distributed 
on a loan basis through its circulating 
library. 


4 
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Publications 


The Script Exchange offers numerous 


publications on various aspects of edu- 


cational radio including a series of spe- 
cial booklets which have been prepared 
recently by the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee, 


Npecial Radio Scripts: 
School Radio Scripts 
Radio Script Monographs 
Production Aids: 
Radio Manual. 
Radio Glossary. 
Handbook of Sound Effects. 
How To Use Radio. 
Classroom Radio: 
How To Use Radio in the Classroom. 
How Schools Can Use Radio. 
School Radio Logs. 
The Radio Workshop. 
General Information: 
Radio Bibliography. 
College Radio Courses. 
The ABC of Radio. 
Occupations in Radio. 
Ultra-High Frequency 
Stations, 
Indiana State Radio Survey 


Educational Radio 
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During the past 5 years the Exchange has circulated more 8.77 
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Publications: 


special F. R. EB. ¢ 


American Cooperative Broadcasting, 25 


cents. 
College Radio Workshops, 25 cents. 


Forums on the Air, 25 cents. 


Listeners Appraise a College Station, 25 
cents. 
| Radio in Education, 50 cents, 
| The Groups Tune In, 25 cents. 
NGE | Local Station Policies, 15 cents. 
MITTEE 
| Re cordings 
#3 ') Schools and colleges throughout the 
guntry are in reasingly using good 
laducational recordings as scientific aids 
ip learning. The Exchange now offers 
ithe following recorded programs : 
Americans All—Immigrants All—Twenty- 
\fur 30-minute prize-winning programs which 
|gramatize the story of the contributions more 
flan 30 racial groups have made to the 
fuilding of our Nation This series of out- 
fanding programs w do much to stimulate 
l@spirit of tolerance and respect for Ameri 
| @ins of all races, religions, and creeds. <Ac- 
\@mpanying the recordings is a special man- 
fal which contains numerous practical sug- 
| gestions concerning the use of the records 
ih the classroom These programs may be 
lgbtained on either 12-inch phonograph rec- 
| ords or on 16-inch transcriptions. 
Each program « three 12-inch records, 
4.75. 
Each program ¢ » 16-inch transcription, 
| more | ¢ 75, 
Demonstratio Classroom Use of 
| Radio Two recorded units which demon 


strate how educational broadcasts were used 


i 


two Detroit, Mich., public-school class- 


Prous | fooms Manuals accompany each unit. 
edu- Unit 7. How D Jou Know the Habits 
" Spe- o Prehistoric tnimals? (A science program 
,| broadcast by NB Includes recordings of 
ared | . 

pre- and post-broadeast 
luca- 8B general science class of Hutchins School, 


discussion by the 


Detroit, Mich., together with a complete re- 
) 


ding of the educational broadeast. 
Unit 2 Vaking Democracy Work (A eivies 


program broadcast by CBS). Ineludes re 
eordings of pre d post broadeast discus- 
sons by the twelfth-grade civics class of 
Northeastern High School, Detroit, Mich.. to- 
gether with a complete recording of the edu 


itional broacast 


The demonstrations are available only on 


transcriptions which operate at a turntable 
seed of 334; r. p. m. The price for each 
} demonstration ut s $4.75 


This New World Peace 


jof an original broadcast prepared and pro- 


A transcription 


duced by the Office of Education in coopera- 
tion with the P American Union and the 
National Broadcasting Company in commemo- 
mation of the fiftic niversary of the found- 


. jig of the Pan American Union. The pro- 
adit 


gram dramatizes principal highlights in 


ithe forward march of Pan-Americanism. The 
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For Complete Information 


If you want complete information concern- 
ing the various services and materials 
available through the Educational Radio 
Script Exchange send 10 cents for a copy 
of the fourth edition catalog and a leaflet 
entitled “What the F. R. E. C. Offers You.” 
The catalog includes descriptions of more 
than 500 scripts most of which are dra- 
matic in form and vary from 10 to 30 min- 
utes in length. In addition to the scripts 
listed in the catalog, the Exchange has 
more than 1,200 scripts in its reference 
library which can be sent out on special 
request. 

Address your communication to: The 
Educational Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 








program is recorded on the two sides of one 
16-inch transcription. Accompanying the re- 
cording is a free listener aid prepared by the 
Pan American Union entitled “The Americas, 


a Panoramic View.” Price per program, $3.75. 


Information and di ad Kaechang 


One of the most valuable services 
rendered by the Exchange is related to 
its functioning as a central clearing 
house for the exchange of ideas and 
various kinds of information concern- 
radio. 


ing the field of educational 


While information and ideas are dis- 
seminated through the mediums of ra- 
dio scripts and formal publications 
which have previously been mentioned, 
the major amount of information is is- 
sued through correspondence, survey 
reports, articles, and personal consul- 
tation. 

( lipping Service—To facilitate the 
information service in keeping the 
latest information available for dissem- 
ination, a clipping service has been or- 
Current publications and 
releases coming from the important 
centers of educational radio activity 
are now being clipped for information 
fall under 45 important 
subject classifications. 


ganized. 


which will 


Information folders.—Often it is pos- 
sible to obtain copies of publications 
prepared by active radio groups which 
describe in detail the ways in which they 
have developed some particular aspect 
of educational radio. These publica- 
tions, bound for distribution on loan 
through the circulating library, form 
an excellent medium for the exchange 
of concrete suggestions. Such reports 
as The Family Radio Forum by the 
University of Oklahoma, Zhe Radio 
Workshop by the Chicago Radio Coun- 
cil, Radio Script Monographs by the Los 
Angeles County Schools, Annotated Ra- 


(Concluded on page 55) 


Senior civics class, Northeastern High School, Detroit, Mich., listening to the broadcast, 
**Making Democracy Work.’’ 
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KKK A boy who was in the first 
grade was brought to school 
every morning by his dominat- 
ing mother who stayed sometimes a half 
hour or more with an ever watchful eye 
upon her son. Now, she interrupted the 
teacher with “Don’t you think Clarence 
is in a draft ?” or again with “Isn’t Clar- 
ence in a bad light ?” 
stant attendance upon the boy’s persona! 
wants as long as she was in the room, 
making him appear more or less help- 
less, and being as she was a leader in an 
exclusive mothers’ club in the city, it was 
a difficult situation for the teacher. That 
the boy was forming dependent habits 
of various kinds was evident to even a 
casual observer. He rarely took the in- 
itiative either in school work or at play 
with other children. He continued in 
the school through the sixth grade and 
was so handicapped by dependent habits 
that when he was promoted and left the 
school, the principal rated him as a sub- 
normal type. 

However, the boy went away from 
home, to a preparatory school and to a 
university. Some years later, in talking 
with his first-grade teacher the mother 
said, “You will remember that my son 
was rated a subnormal type at the — 
school. You may be interested to know 
that he has just graduated from the 
university fourth in his class.” 

The handicap which parents place 
upon their children when they carry 
protective instincts, which were neces- 
sary during the period of infancy, over 
into the stage of childhood and even 
further, cannot be entirely estimated. A 
child’s emancipation depends upon many 
factors. Much, of course, depends upon 
the ability of the family to understand 
the development of personality; and 
more depends upon the native resist- 
ance the child has to the extended baby- 
ing process. It is natural for children 
to want to help themselves and to test 





She was in con- 
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A New Series 


SCHOOL LIFE announces a new series of 
articles under the general title, Our Ad- 
ventures With Children. The series starts 
with this issue. Each month an episode 
will be presented. Some of these will be 
related to problems of the school, others 
to those of the home, and still others will 
be concerned with the cooperation of home 
Ellen C. Lombard, associate 
S. Office 
of Education, is developing the series. 


and school. 
specialist in parent education, U. 


Teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators adventure daily into the actual ex- 
perience of human relationships. This 
experience is interesting and profitable 
when examined objectively. It is signifi- 
cant, thought-provoking and suggestive 
when actual situations are used as mate- 
rial for study and interpretation. 

What comments or stories do you have 
to contribute? 








their ability to do. A normal boy does 
not for long want his mother to take him 
to school holding his hand, because he 
soon finds out what the other boys think 
of it. It is a great adventure for chil- 
dren to start out for school alone or with 
other boys and girls as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 

The growing-up process may actually 
be retarded by means of the solicitude of 
well-meaning parents. They want to 
give their children a better chance than 
they themselves had, and so they do a 
great many things for their children 
when they are very young and keep on 
helping them as they get older. For in- 
stance, they help them to dress, to put on 
their rubbers, to find their books and to 
do other things that children are per- 
fectly capable of doing and that might 
be a means to their development. One 


Our Adventures With Children ps 


som 


The 


the 


By Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Education | visi 


post 
tro 
of the important contributions of the the 
nursery school has been its emphasis beh 
upon letting young children help them- B 
selves to the extent of their ability. and 
Relieved of constant adult pressures | The 
children have time to examine their en. | she 
vironment and to discover for them. © 
selves the interesting things that sur SU 
round which they can met 
experiment and get acquainted. Then, 
too, responsibility may be gradually de- 


them with 


veloped as soon as a child finds himself | } ' 
surrounded by things which he can ma-  , 
nipulate. The child can learn early at ~ , 
home that if he uses things he must be ‘ 
responsible for their orderly care. Chil 3&1 
dren like the feeling of belonging that) ¢ 
comes when he shares with his parents .' 
the responsibilities of daily activities in ' 
the home. It is important for parentsto 5, 


know that their children lose a great ¢ 
deal of satisfaction when they are not) ! 
permitted to have some responsibility in 
the home. There are some types of chil- | , ‘ 
dren who resist domination, rather than} } 
to vield. They may have too much “will | & 1 
to do” but their resistance to the domina- 
tion of parents may create on the one : 
hand an aggressiveness within them-|  , 
selves that has some points in its favor, |p ¢ 


on the other hand if the tendency is not | xs 
controlled it may result in unadjust-| ¢ 
ments that may interfere with normal | | 

' t 
social adjustments. 

* * % 

aie . ; 1. | ANDE 
I'HERE was the instance of Betty wio| y, 


was the child of an excitable, dom-| 
inating mother who managed the affairs Bars 


of every member of the family with effi- , ¥4 
ciency, it is true, but with resulting irm- 4 


tations on the part of the children. Betty |)... 
had begun in babyhood to have serious | gr, 
tantrums. It was apparent to the ob-! ma 
server at least that every time Betty had Ch 


an attack, her mother had been trying to i. 
: : . uRkU 
force her to do something she did not | 


want to do, The mother was quite UD- tq 
conscious of her part in causing the at-} To 
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tecks: When Betty went to kindergarten 
her mother took her the first day with 
hsome trepidation because of the possibil- 
ity of her having a tantrum in school. 
The mother did not hear anything from 
the teacher after 2 weeks 
yisited school. She remarked, “I sup- 
pose my daughter gives you no end of 
“On the contrary,” replied 


and she 


trouble.” 


* the the teacher, “she is one of the best- 
nasig behaved children in the room.” 
hem. Betty never had tantrums at school 
and had fewer at home as she grew older. 
sures | The mother finally discovered the part 
» ep. she herself had taken in creating the 
em. emot ional upsets and made a determined 
sur. struggle to overcome the defects in her 
cay method of handling situations. 
= Questions for Discussion 
Vy ce- 
iself 1. What are some of the problems presented 
P in this article? 
a 4 2. If you were the teacher, by what means 
y at would you try to help the mother of the 
st be so-called subnormal boy? 
‘hil- 8 Discuss the weaning of parents from their 
that children. 
aii * 4, What might have been the results of the 
. strong personality of his mother upon the 
eS i life and character of the boy? 
tStO  § What part should a mothers’ club take in 
rreat discovering family problems and helping 
. not members to analyze their situations? 
ty in 6. Is there a final solution to the problem of 
=" the dominating mother of the girl? 
chil- 7. Name the steps that might be taken to re- 
than f lieve the tension of the mother. 
‘will | & Is there a mental hygiene aspect of the 
11Na- two cases stated above? 
one §. Does the progressive school provide re 
ms medial service to parents who meet situa- 
sel tions like the above? 
\VOr, |). Should not one of the functions of the 
3 not school be to organize and conduct parent 
just- education classes under the professional 
rmal leadership of an expert in parent educa- 
tion? 
Books to Read 
, _ | ANDERSON, HAROLD H. Children in the Family. 
WH | New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1987, 
lom- | chs, 2 and 4, 
fairs Barn, Winirrep E. Parents Look at Modern 
_effi- . Edneation. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
irri- ’ Co., 1985, ch. X, tests, records, and reports, 
sotty p. 216-246. . 
~~? |BarucH, DororHy WALTER. Parents and Chil- 
r10us dren Go to School. New York, Scott, Fores- 
 ob- | man & Co., 1989. Part 3. Children at school. 
‘had Chapter 11, These emotions. The need of 
ig to , Security, p. 186-201. 
not SRUENBERG, SIDONIE M. We, The Parents. Our 
relationship to our children and to the world 
> ull- today. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1939, 
e al- } Toward adulthood, p. 251-275. 
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Defense 


(Concluded from page 47) 


In New Jersey. 


In Paterson, N. J., about 1,200 per- 
sons trained in local vocational schools 
had been placed by mid-September as 
machine operators and in work on avi- 
ation motors in aeronautical industries. 
In Camden, N. J., reports show, schools 
are barely able to keep up with the de- 
mand made by local shipbuilding com- 
panies for trained welders. 


In Kansas. 


Emphasis is laid by many States on 
the close and effective cooperation given 
by officials of State and local branches 
of the Work Projects Administration 
and the Public Employment Services in 
selecting and referring unemployed per- 
sons to the vocational schools, for en- 
rollment in defense-training programs. 


In Michigan. 


Reports from Michigan show that 
during July and August 4,494 workers 
were enrolled or had completed train- 
ing in 225 classes in 17 cities. “No at- 
tempt was made,” according to the 
Michigan State Board for Vocational 
Education, “to train for the skilled 
trades or semiprofessional lines of 
work. As only 8- or 10-week courses 
were offered it was possible to train only 
for specific pay roll jobs within a trade 
or occupation. 


summer were established 
and content determined with a view to of- 
fering additional units and continuing the 
training this fall along a systematic plan of 
instruction procedure, as far as was possible. 
Persons completing training in the preem- 
ployment classes can be entered in training in 
trade extension classes after they have se- 
cured employment, and course content was 
planned with that eventuality in mind. The 
immediate need of the prospective job as de- 
termined by the local representative advisory 
committees, was the 
course content. 


These courses 


basis for establishing 

The examples of specific programs of 
defense training here cited are typical 
of numerous similar examples recorded 
in reports received by the Office of Edu- 
cation from time to time. 


Educational Radio 


(Concluded from page 58) 


dio Bibliography by Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Occupations in Radio by 
Bartlett and Miller, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, are now circulated through the 
Exchange. 

Correspondence.—As an index to the 
volume of requests for speciai informa- 
tion it may be interesting to note that 
an average of 175 individual letters are 
prepared in the Exchange each month 
answering specific questions on various 
phases of educational radio, not to men- 
tion form letters issued in connection 
with promotional and research activ- 
ities. 








Radio and National Defense 


Local educational broadcasting groups are 
urged to cooperate with radio stations in 
their communities in producing programs 
which will inspire patriotic loyalty and 
unity throughout the Nation. The Script 
Exchange has prepared a special supple- 
ment which lists various materials availa- 


ble in the Exchange which may offer 
practicable suggestions to groups planning 


programs related to national defense. 








We Shall Appreciate 


When you have read this issue of 
Scuoot Lirz, won't you write us any 
suggestions you may have? We shall 
appreciate it. We are always glad to 
receive information in regard to educa- 
tional programs in States and local com- 
munities—news and reports on signifi- 
cant activities that may be helpful 
information to other communities. 

Scuoot Lire wishes in the broadest 
ways possible to serve all educational 
fields. Its major function includes the 
publishing of official reports upon re- 
search, demonstrations, and other activi- 
ties conducted by the United States 
Office of Education. 

May we have your suggestions and 
reports ¢ 
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With the Civilian Conservation Corps 


Camp Life as a Basis for Program Planning — |; 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education | we 


*&wKK “COC camp education consists 
of all those learning processes 
arising out of camp life and 

activities organized for the purpose of 
training the enrollee to the end that he 
may enjoy a better physical, spiritual, 
mental, and economic life while in the 
camp and after leaving it.” This simple 
but direct definition of CCC camp edu- 
cation was offered by a camp educational 
adviser at a recent summer school con- 
ference as a brief expression of the nature 
and purpose of the program. 

While the maximum term of service 
permitted an enrollee in the camps is 2 
years, the average length of service 
tends to be somewhat less, usually 9 to 
11 months. In this brief period of time 
we must seek to insure that the enrollee 
secures the maximum social and other 
benefits from his life in the camp, the 
maximum economic benefit in terms of 
possible future employment from his 
daily work, and the maximum values 
from such other training as may be 
especially organized for fulfillment of 
the specific needs indicated in the process 
of adjustment of the enrollee to camp 
life and to camp work. 





It must be recalled that the average 
enrollee in the corps does not represent a 
cross section of the youth population of 
our nation, but rather is the young man 
who has had the greatest difficulty in se- 
curing and enjoying social and economic 
opportunity equal to that of his fellows. 
This fact is pointedly illustrated when 
it is noted that since July 1, 1937, 67 
percent of the young men received into 
the corps have come from families on 
relief, 29 percent have come from fami- 
lies with a subnormal income, and 4 per- 
cent from among those unemployed and 
in need of employment. 

The typical CCC enrollee is a young 
man of 19 years of age who has not com- 
pleted the eighth grade, never held a 
job, never received vocational or occu- 
pational training, nev any guidance in 
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The glass-enclosed shelves of books make for easy selection of reading material by the enrollees | goc 


of Company 1228, Camp SP-—48, Ithica, N. Y. 


selecting an occupation. For example, 
during a recent enrollment period, that 
of January 1940, 63 percent of the 64,218 
juniors accepted for enrollment had had 
no previous work experience, while an 
additional 12 percent of juniors had been 
previously employed for 4 months or 
less. Thus, the enrollee in general has 
been out of school and out of work for 
from 5 to 6 years. 

It is apparent that any program of 
training offered the enrollee must, in or- 
der to be significant, grapple directly 
with the social and economic problems 
presented by the individual young man. 
The work program of the camp pro- 
vides a basis for the solution of the en- 
rollee’s economic problem. By training 
on the job and related in-camp training 
good progress can be made toward pre- 


| hot 
paring the young man in the camp for ‘lea 
employment. \ fen 

The life of the enrollee in camp pro- | It 
vides a comprehensive and realistic basis | Pr 
for solving the problem of social adjust- | nel 
ment offered by the enrollee. The train- in | 
ing growing out of both camp work and | se 
camp life must be supplemented by or-! | 
ganized related courses in order to bridge | pw 
the gap between the upper limits of such | an¢ 
training and the minimum standards| | 
required for reentrance into work and /em 
life outside the corps. tha 

The daily life of the enrollee in the! ( 
camps offers unusual opportunity for the |enr 
development of a program of training | zat 
for the strengthening of the qualities} 
which go to make a satisfactory member | his 
of society. The entire 24-hour day of pos 
the young man in the camp is available} 
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The average camp schedule divides the 
day as follows: 5: 30, reveille; 5:45, cal- 

 isthenics; 6:30, breakfast; 7, sick call; 
'7:15, police call; 7:30, work call; 12, 
work recall, lunch: 1, work call; 3:30. 
work recall; 5, assembly, retreat; 5:15, 
dinner ; 6, classes and leisure time; 9: 30, 
lights out ; and 9: 45, taps. 

Obviously this routine schedule em- 
braces a wide range of activities outside 
the work program which offer a rich 
opportunity for personal development. 


g | The effective camp program is planned 


| to evoke from this schedule of activities 
through stimulative and purposive ad- 
ministration and through organized di- 
rect training the utmost of training pos- 
sibilities. For purposes of organization 
the nonwork activities of the enrollee 
,may be considered under the following 
rough divisions: 

(a) Activities in connection with shel- 
| fer or in short “housekeeping.” 

(b) Activities in 
clothing. 

(c) Activities which have to do with 
food. 
| (d) Activities contribute to 
physical and physiological fitness. 

(e) Activities which contribute to eco- 
nomic adjustment. 


connection with 


which 





(f) Activities which contribute to 
moral fitness. 
(g) Activities which contribute to 


social adjustment. 

A well known educator has said, “It is 
not activities themselves which produce 
learning; it is their quality, their con- 
tent, their aim, their meaningfulness.” 
‘It may be appropriate to examine the 
procedure by which supervisory person- 
nel seek to draw forth the values inherent 
in enrollee activities. These procedural 
sleps are: 

(a) Establishment of a worthwhile 
purpose in each activity, and the accept- 
\ance of this purpose by the enrollee. 

(b) Recognition of the activity by the 
enrollee as the means of accomplishing 
‘that purpose. 

(ec) Conscientious application by the 
mnrollee, under supervision, toward reali- 
‘zation of the purpose established, and 
(d) Cognizance by the enrollee that 
his efforts have accomplished his pur- 
| pose. 


| For example, the enrollee must occupy 
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an assigned bunk in a barrack. Super- 
visory personnel seek to implant in the 
mind of the enrollee the necessity of 
making up this bunk properly and keep- 
ing it and the area about it in a neat and 
orderly manner, not because such per- 
formance is pleasing to the supervisory 
personnel but because it will result in 
better sleep and living conditions for the 
enrollee. A further motivation may be 
the thought that the barrack is the enrol- 
lee’s home and should be kept as such. 
However, the enrollee must be shown 
that proper housekeeping will result in 
better living conditions. The responsi- 
bility for such housekeeping must be 
placed, insofar as possible, on him, and 
finally, he must be afforded an opportun- 
ity to recognize the success of his efforts. 
Many camp commanders accomplish 
these results by assigning the respon- 
sibility for police of barracks to rotat- 
ing groups of enrollees, reserving to 
themselves the checking of final results. 
Prizes are awarded to the occupants of 
best policed barracks as a tangible assur- 
ance of successful work. In this man- 
ner, such values as alertness, understand- 
ing of group living, dependability, 
unselfishness, and amenability to disci- 
pline are impressed upon the enrollee. 

Similarly, many other activities are 
analyzed and their training possibilities 
developed. In connection with eating, 
enrollees are taught better table manners 
and the value of a balanced diet. Enrol- 
lees, even though they work 8 hours per 
day, have excess energy which may be 
utilized to promote physical fitness. 
Programs of mass physical activity such 
as calisthenics are provided to utilize 
some of this energy. The enrollee re- 
ceives monthly cash wages. The expend- 
iture of these wages may be used to in- 
still the lessons of frugality and buying 
discrimination. The requirements of 
regular personal habits of bathing, shav- 
ing, care of teeth, and personal hygiene 
teach the lessons of respect for self and 
person. The maintenance of a regular 
schedule of camp activities to which the 
enrollee is required to adhere in itself 
teaches the young man punctuality, reg- 
ularity, orderliness, and respect for 
authority. 

A secondary area of training arises 
from the need to teach in more organized 


fashion certain facts concerning the 
necessity of orderly living with others. 
For example, frequently classes in table 
manners are organized. Young ladies 
may be invited to be present at planned 
meals in order to dramatize the need for 
good manners. Courses in social and 
personal hygiene are given in all camps 
in order to provide the enrollee with the 
necessary information for proper living. 
Regular attendance at classes in safety 
is required of all enrollees. First aid is 
taught all rated enrollees. 

A third area of training is frequently 
indicated. Many enrollees fail to be- 
come properly adjusted to camp life, 
and thus fail to receive the maximum 
benefits from it because of academic 
deficiencies which render them unable 
to understand instructions or accept the 
necessary supplementary information. 
Classes for the removal of illiteracy and 
grade school deficiencies are organized 
to meet these needs, 

Thus the activities of the 24-hour day 
of the enrollee are utilized as a basis for 
a training program which can go a long 
way toward making the young man of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, who 
is so frequently in dire need of such 
training, a more adaptable social indi- 
vidual and therefore a more useful 
citizen. 


*” 
A. V. A. Convention 


The youth problem and national de- 
fense—their relation to vocational edu- 
cation—will be the basis for discussion 
at the coming convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association to be held 
in San Francisco, December 16-18. 

On a recent visit to San Francisco, 
L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, met 
with California leaders in vocational 
education and named John F. Brady, 
president of the California Teachers’ 
Association, as chairman of the San 
Francisco committee to arrange the 
convention. 

Preceding the general meeting in San 
Francisco will be gatherings of State 
Cirectors of vocational education who 
will meet on December 13 and 14. 
These sessions will be followed by 
meetings of State supervisors, city di- 
rectors and trade school principals. 
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EDUCATORS’ 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Tolerance 

Playing Fair; a book of tolerance plays, by 
Fannie Venable Cannon. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1940. 112 p. illus. $1. 

The American ideal of tolerance furnishes the central theme 
for each of the four playsin the volume. Each play deals with 
questions that may arise in high schools where pupils are 
drawn from diverss social and economic backgrounds. For 
junior ana senior high schools. 


Youth 

The Community and Its Young People, by 
M. M. Chambers. Prepared for the American 
Youth Commission. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1940. 36 p. 


A discussion of youth problems and a call to constructive 
action along lines that every community can follow. 


In a Minor Key; Negro Youth in Story and 
Fact, by Ira DeA. Reid. Prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. 
134 p. $1.25. 


An informal presentation of facts about Negro youth. 


Directory of Addresses 

Small Directory of Addresses, by Mahala 
Saville. Boston, Mass., The F. W. Faxon 
Co., 1940. 84p. $1.25. 

A list of addresses in frequent use in schools and libraries; 
includes addresses of publishers, book binders, organizations, 
business concerns dealing in library and school supplies, 
pictures and prints, music, stamps, ete. 


Voeational Guidance 

Opportunities in Government Employment, 
by L. J. O'Rourke. New York, Garden City 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1940. 320 p._ illus. 
$1. 

Describes the opportunities, nature, and requ rements of 
Government service, Federal, State, and municipal. Pre- 
sents up-to-date information useful for young people trying 


to build a career, for Government employees desiring ad- 
vancement, and for vocational counselors. 


Teacher Liability 

Teacher Liability for Pupil Injuries. Pre- 
pared by the Safety Education Projects of the 
Research Division. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the United 
24p. 25 cents. 

Discusses liability for pupil injuries from corporal punish- 
ment, bodily injury caused by alleged negligence of teachers, 
the schoolboards’s responsibility for injuries to pupils, and 
liability insurance protection. 


Pupil Transportation 

Pupil Transportation in the United States, 
by M. C. S. Noble, Jr. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1940. 571 p. 

Report of a 2-year Nation-wide study of pupil transporta- 
tion which is part of the program of investigation and re- 


search in the field of rural education being carried on at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Chapter 6 is de- 
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voted to the standards developed by the National Confer- 
ence on School Bus Standards held April 10-16, 1939, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Child Care 

Let’s Talk About Your Baby, by H. Kent 
Tenney, Jr. Minneapolis, The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1940. 115 p. $1. 

Imparts medical advice on the fundamental problems of 
young parents; deals with the baby’s first year: Food, furni- 
ture, clothes, habits, etc. 


Progressive Education 

A School for the World of Tomorrow. The 
story of living and learning in the Lincoln 
School (elementary division), by Agnes de 
Lima with the collaboration of the elementary 
school staff. New York, Bureau of publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. 46 p. illus. 50 cents (by mail, 60 
cents). 

Traces the history of the school and the evolution of its 
techniques and presents a picture of the school’s activities 
together with a critical analysis of its function in contempo- 
rary society. 


Reading 

The Crabtree-Canfield Readers, a basic 
series. Lincoln, Nebr., The University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940. 


This series of readers by Eunice K. Crabtree, Lu Verne 
Crabtree Walker, and Dorothy Canfield provides a literature 
and a picture book at the readiness level, preprimer, primer, 
and first reader with workbooks and teacher’s manual. Tell 
Me A Story... $1.50. My First Book... 36 cents. 
Runaway Toys, The Preprimer . . . 28 cents. To School 
and Home Again, Primer ... 72 cents. In the City and 
on the Farm, First Reader... 72 cents. (Quantity Dis- 
counts on each.) 


Retrieving the Retarded Reader, with spe- 
cial emphasis on remedial teaching of vocab- 
ulary, by Jack W. Birch. Bloomington, IIL, 
Public School Publishing Company, 1940. 
24 p. 30 cents. 


Procedures in identifying and teaching the retarded reader, 
from preprimer level to secondary school. 


Susan O. FuTtTERER 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan follows: 


ALTENDER, LovisE E. The value of intelligence, person- 
ality, and vocational interest tests in a guidance program. 
Doctor’s, 1938. New York University. 130 p. ms. 

BOOKWALTER, Kart W. Critical evaluation of the appli- 
cation of some of the existing means of classifying boys for 
physical education activities with a view to the determina- 
tion of an administratively feasible procedure which shal! 
produce more homogeneous classification. Doctor’s, 1939. 
New York University. 281 p. ms. 

Burr, Henry L. Education in the early Navy. Doc- 
tor’s, 1939 Temple University. 228 p. 


BULLETIN BOARD 





x ks 





x? 
L 
CARTWRIGHT, BENJAMIN A. Four decades of develop. 
ment of psychology in State teachers colleges. Doctor's 
1938. George Peabody College for Teachers. 167 p. 
COLE, ALFRED J. History of health legislation affecting 
the public schools of Minnesota. Master's, 1939. Univer. ; 
sity of North Dakota. 113 p. ms. 
FARRINGTON, ERVIN S. History of education in Windsor, 
Connecticut. Master’s, 1938. University of Maine. iy 
p. ms. @ Re 
FESSLER, MARIANNE H. Social adjustment of high schoq chart 
children with employed and unemployed mothers. Mas the | 
ter’s, 1939. Syracuse University. 95 p. ms. Deps 
Horowitz, IRVING L. Metal machining trades in Philg |~, 
delphia: an occupational survey. Doctor’s, 1938. Uni ‘with 
versity of Pennsylvania. 129 p. Corn 
HOULAHAN, Rev. FRANCIS J. Retroactive inhibition 4s \(5 eb 
affected by the temporal position of interpolated learning | 
activities in elementary school children. Doctor’s, 1937, 
Catholic University of America, 1937. 27 p. eNn 
Houston, RutH E. Modern trends in physical education | . ,. 
facilities for college women. Master’s, 1936. University of ‘publ 
California. 198 p. |Bure 
KIMBALL, Puttir H. Control of the supply of elementary *Deps 
and junior high school teachers in the State of Maine. Dose lean 
tor’s, 1938. New York University. 186 p. ms. 
LADD, ROBERT B. Relationship of intensity of illumina- prep 
tion to performance of a simple visual task. Master’s, 1939, Rura 
Texas College of Arts and Industries. 79 p. ms. rural 
MCGEHEE, WILLIAM. A study of retarded children in the 
elementary school. Doctor’s, 1939. George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 128 p. | : 
MERCER, MARGARET. An analysis of the factors of ,serVv! 
scientific aptitude as indicated by success in engineering | hulle 
curricula. Doctor’s, 1938. Pennsylvania State College. 42) 
p. ms. e C 
MIFFLIN, ELIZABETH. A study of the curricular needs in 
home economics of a typical Pennsylvania anthracite town Rep 
ypic I 5 é a . or 
Master’s, 1939. Pennsylvania State College. 4 vols. Nati 
NEAGLEY, Ross L. Teacher demand and supply in the | ment 
public schools of Pennsylvania. Doctor’s, 1938. Temple | Tesi; 


plant 


and 
mun 


University. 316p. 12 
NEWMAN, RALPH B. A study of state support for educa- i 

tion in North Dakota. Master’s, 1939. University of North | 

Dakota. 90 p. ms. =z 


POWER, JOHN J. Survey and evaluation of equivalent 
education in Worcester, Massachusetts. Master’s, 1939. 
Massachusetts State Teachers College, Fitchburg. 102 p. 
ms. 

PRICE, JOSEPH St.C. Improving freshman achievement 
through guidance. Doctor’s, 1939. Harvard University 
234 p. ms. 

PYLE, THERESA P. The teacher’s dependency load. \ 
Doctor’s, 1939. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
lll p. 

RICHMOND, SAMUEL S. Guidance function of the junior | 
high school assembly with particular reference to programs 
in drama. Master’s, 1939. Boston University. 159 p. ms. 

SAMLER, JOSEPH. The high-school graduate and drop-out; 
a comparative study of the characteristics of these groups in 
representative public secondary schools of the metropolitan 
ar. 3 of New York City. Doctor’s, 1938. New York Uni: ‘ 
versity. 295 p. ms. 

STEEN, THOMAS W. The vocational choices of students | 
whose religious beliefs limit their occupational opportunities. 
Doctor’s, 1939. University of Chicago. 132 p. 

SWENSEN, WALTER J. Changes in muscular tension in | }0 
learning. Doctor’s, 1939. University of North Dakota. 
54 p. ms. 

TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. Attitudes and school status. | 
Doctor’s, 1939. New York University. 234 p. ms. f 

TRIPLETT, WILLIAM G. A critical vocabulary comparisot | 
of Texas 1938-39 adopted readers, the preprimer to the | 
second reader, inclusive. Master’s, 1939. Texas College of 
Arts and Industries. 189 p. ms. | 

WELLS, Etva C. A survey of educational and vocational | 
guidance programs in the senior high schools of the District ‘ 
of Columbia. Master’s, 1938. George Washington Uni 


versity. i03 p. ms. ; ’ 
Ruts A. GraY a 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


develop 


octor’s 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 


| enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


affecting 
Univer. , 


Vindsor 


ne. 1] et » £3 ; ' 
* MM» Revisions of the following educational 
h school charts, 12 by 15 nches, have 

Mas |the Extension Service of the United 


Department of Agriculture, in 


been made by 
States 
cooperation 


_ with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Corn (7 charts), 15 cents; Poultry marketing 
ition a |(5 charts), 15 cents; and Miscellaneous fiber 
—_ plants (3 charts), 10 cents. (See illustration.) 
s, 1937. |’ 
@ Nearly 39 million rural Americans lack 
marin public library service of any kind, so the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
nentary *~Pepartment of Agriculture asked the Ameri- 
Doe. ean Library Association to cooperate in the 
Bulletin No. 1847, 


which some of the 


ipreparation of Farmer’s 
Rural Library Service, in 


rural library services now at work are described 


lumina- 


’s, 1939 


vn land suggestions made as to how rural com- 
y Col ae ‘ . pap P 
‘ imunities and farm families now without such 
tors gf sservices can have them. Copies of the 


neering | bulletin sell for 10 cents. 


ge. 

@ Current numbers of the Pusniic HEALTH 
a |REPORTS contain the following articles: 
4 National Health Survey—Disease and Impair- 
in the | ments in Urban Areas, No. 11; and The Use of 


remple | Tests as a Medium for Health Education, No. 
| ; : 
12. Each number, 5 cents. 

educa- 

North 


P 


@ No nation in Europe possesses all of the 
essential minerals needed by its iron and steel 
industry, according to Bureau of Mines Eco- 
nomic Paper 19, The Iron and Steel Industries 
of Europe, which sells for 20 cents. The 
nations deficient in iron ores and those with 
adequate or surplus iron ores are treated one 
by one. 


@ Questions on basic law and basic theory 
and practice of radictelephone and radio- 
telegraph, representative of the scope of 
questions contained in the various elements 
of the commercial radio operator license 
examinations are asked in Study Guide and 
Reference Material for Commercial Radio 
Operator Examinations, a recent publication 
of the Federal Communications Commission. 
Price, 15 cents. 


@ The average per acre value of farm real 
estate for the 12 months ended March 1, 1939, 
decreased in 22 States, remained unchanged in 
18, and increased in 8, according to data pre- 
sented in Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 548, The Farm Real Estate Situation, 
1936-37, 1937-88, and 1938-39. Price, 10 
cents. 


(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups) 


@ “Getting better acquainted with your 
cooperative is a practical means of extending 
the horizon of your business opportunities,” 
writes F. F. Hill, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, in Using Your Co-op 
Gin, Farm Credit Administration Circular 
E-9. Free. 

Other circulars in the series describing per- 
sonal relationships between the individual and 
the cooperative, such as Using Your Co-op 
Creamery, Using Your Fruit and Vegetable 
and Using Your Poultry and Egg 
Co-op, are also available free from the Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Co-op, 


@ Twelve wagon-road land grants and 14 
grants for canal and river improvements, as 
well as numerous railroad grants were author- 
ized by Congress in the development of trans- 
portation facilities throughout the United 
States. The General Land Office, in the In- 
terior Department, has prepared a bulletin 
entitled Trans portation—Information Concern- 
ing Land Grants for Roads, Canals, River Im- 
provements, and Railroads (Information Bul- 
letin No. 5), which tells the story of transpor- 
tation as found in the Federal statutes. Free. 
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THE VOCATIONAL SUMMARY pas 


by C. M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


Reconstruction in Action 


“Four years ago there was not a single stock 
of plantain in this community,” Felipe Diaz, 
teacher of vocational agriculture in the voca- 
tional agriculture department in Quebrada 
Arenas, Puerto Rico, recently told a represen- 
tative of the Agricultural Education Service 
of the United States Office of Education. 
“And the fruit of the plantain plant, as you 
know, is a staple article of food in Puerto 
Rico.” 

Vocational agriculture departments and the 
home economics departments in Puerto Rico, 
it should be explained, are a part of what is 
known as second unit schools. 

Writing in the Agricultural Review, official 
publication of the Insular Department of Agri 
culture and Commerce, recently, A. Grant 
Pardo, editor, illustrates the value of the 
work done in the second unit school in Puerto 
Rico by specific examples. 

There is the case, for instance, of the father 
of 12 children, who, when Mr. Diaz first visited 
him was ignorant of modern methods of cul- 
tivation, was unable to lift the mortgage on 
his farm, and whose sons disliked farming. 
Through the help and instruction of the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, this farmer was 
started in plantain growing, improved the 
breed of his cattle, saved the property he had 
almost lost, bought more land, and induced 
his sons to remain with him. 

Illustrating the value of the home economics 
course in the Quebrada Arenas second unit 
school, Mr. Pardo cites the changes in the 
habits of one family related to him by Mrs. 
Mercedes de Kuinlan, home economies teacher 
in the community. 

Three years ago, according to Mrs. Kuinlan, 
members of this family entered the home eco- 
nomics classes. The girl started to take a 
course in home training. The boy entered a 
course in simple carpentering. The family 
lived in a small house which had only two 
rooms. As she progressed in her homemaking 
course, the daughter undertook to remodel 
the interior of the house. She refinished a 
bedroom and converted a large living room 
into a combination living-dining room and a 
bedroom for her brother. As a result, her 
father became so interested in having a good 
home for his family that he built a new house 
which was finished inside and out according 
to suggestions made by the home economics 
teacher through the daughter of the family. 
“This house,” Mrs. Kuinlan states, “is the pride 
of our department, representing as it does the 
cooperation of school and home in the im- 
provement in living conditions in the country 
side.” 


Mr. Pardo’s story of the reconstruction pro- 
gram of second unit school in Quebrada Arenas 
has been published as a bulletin by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies, Printing, and Transporta- 
tion, San Juan, P. R. 


Eight Advantages 


Much of the labor turn-over and many of 
the failures in retail store businesses may be 
attributed to a lack of adequate training on 
the part of both owners and workers in these 
businesses, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation states. 

The seriousness of this indictment will be 
more apparent, the Office points out, when it 
is realized that according to the census of 
business for 1935, 5,487,212 persons were em- 
ployed in 1,653,961 retail stores. Of these 
stores, 84.4 percent represented independent 
businesses with less than 5 employees, includ- 
ing the proprietor. The rate of failure as well 
as the rate of labor turn-over in these stores 
is estimated at approximately 25 percent. It 
is estimated that more than 300,000 youth be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 years find their 
first employment in the distributive occupa- 
tions—retailing and wholesaling—or enter the 
distributive field from other occupations each 
year. 

There is no doubt, according to the Office, 
that adequate and appropriate training for 
owners, managers, executives, and store work- 
ers would result in more economical and effi 
cient merchandising methods, a reduction in 
labor turn-over, and a conSequent reduction in 
costs of operation in distributive businesses. 

A study made by the United States Office 
of Education shows that education for work 
in the distributive occupations can be given 
most effectively in cooperative part-time 
classes on the secondary school level. Stu- 
dents enrolled in these classes, it is explained, 
spend part of the school day in classroom in- 
struction and the rest of the day in actual 
employment in local retail or wholesale estab- 
lishments. Throughout this employment pe- 
riod the student learner is paid a wage com- 
parable to that paid others doing the same 
type of work. The results of the study are 
incorporated in Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 205, issued by the Office of Education 
under the title, Cooperative Part-time Retail 
Training Programs. 

Among the advantages of cooperative part- 
time training programs to merchants, as listed 
in the Office of Education publication, are the 
following: (1) It provides for the constant 
and systematic infusion of desirable beginners 
into store personnel; (2) it provides for 
trainees the specific training merchants desire 


— 
fulfill 
for e3 
had ‘ 
| small 
them to get; (3) trainees enjoy the assistang| chapt 
of teacher advice and guidance through try-og) note. 
courses and often placement in a particular) 4° 
store; (4) trainees are placed in job training agric 
at an age when they usually learn most egs.| Farm 
ilv; (5) it permits store owners to get bette more 
trained workers, since those who take cooperg.| eat: 
tive training are required to study related| Re 
subjects, such as salesmanship, English, mathe; Voca' 
matics, science, art, economics, and retail store | Mollet 
operation and management; (6) the school tiona 
assumes the burden of training, thus relieving supe! 
the store of training problems and expense; | The 
(7) the school furnishes a trained group of | their 
extra employees for special events, as well ag §261, 
for permanent employment; (8) the school. 
training “upgrades” the educational level ot |For 
store occupations, and thereby attracts a bet-) Co 
ter grade of employee. work 
Copies of the Office of Education bulletin, peing 
may be secured from the Superintendent of| jp Ne 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- | poar 


ington, D. C., at 15 cents each. . In 
‘desig 

Farm Youth Good Loan Risks | capa 
Farm Youth Best Loan Risks in Eyes of ns 
State Bankers is the caption of an article in ciple 
a recent issue of an Oklahoma daily paper} )) 


which describes the practice followed by Okla: | ond 
homa banks in lending money to vocational Sp 
agriculture students to be used in farming jsoy 
enterprises such as breeding and fattening the 
livestock and production of corn, wheat, COt- | being 
ton, oats, potatoes, and truck-crops. “but 
This article quotes Eugene P. Gum, exect- ‘poy 
tive secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers’ As- | hom, 
sociation, on the attitude of bankers toward | pygi, 
loans for members of the Future Farmers | yale; 
of America, national organization of Dboys | Jers, 
studying vocational agriculture in rural high | jies 
schools. nurs 
Mr. Gum estimates that Future Farmer , hom 
members and members of other organizations | mem 
for farm youth will borrow $200,000 from | also, 
Oklahoma banks this year and “pay it back.” | for 1 
“There's no ‘if’ or ‘maybe’ about those lads,”{ Ty 
he said. “That’s why the banks make them | need 
a special rate and are giving them maby purs 
considerations.” } 
He cites many instances of the determina- |Teg 
tion of F. F. A. members to liquidate their | Py 
bank obligations even under difficulty. He re \p 
fers, for example, to one boy who borrowed he 
$30 from the bank to buy a hog which died 4 
shortly after he negotiated the loan. Refusing with 
all offers of the bank to ease the terms of the ban 
loan, this lad chopped, loaded, hauled to town, this 
and sold one load of cordwood each week for ,, 
30 weeks in order to pay a dollar a week on \Sel 


ure 


; il 
his loan. 
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Incidentally, aiso, Mr. Gum stresses the fact 
that F. F. A. chapters guarantee and even 
pay off, if necessary, obligations assumed by 
members who ar inable for some reason to 





| fulfill these obligations. There is the instance, 
for example, of a boy whose father and mother 
had died and who left town owing $7 on a 
snall bank note. Members of the local F. F. A. 
chapter raised this amount and paid off the 


Stane 


Ty-oyt note. 


Hiculay, A recent report of the State supervisor of 


aining agricultural education showed that Future 
st eas. Farmers of America have already borrowed 
better more than $54,000 from Oklahoma banks this 


Opera. year: 
elated Reports from the Oklahoma State Board for 


nathe Vocational Education show that 7,348 boys en- 


| store rolled in all-day classes in high-school voca- 
school tional agriculture departments carried 23,551 
supervised form practice projects last year. 


ieving : 

nense: | The project income ol boys who completed 
up of their work during during 1988-39 was 
“ell gg | $261,397.51. 


sch 
all For Prospective “Home” Nurses 
a bet-| Courses designed to fit women and girls for 
work as “home” or “practical” nurses are now 
illetin | peing offered in high schools in several cities 
‘nt of|in New Jersey under the direction of the State 
Wash-| hoard for vocational education 
In these courses, which, it is explained, are 
designed to train individuals to serve in the 
capacity of housekeeper and nurse, and to help 
in the care of young children in the family, 


€S Of instruction is given in the fundamental prin- 
cle in ‘iples of housekeeping and home nursing and 
paper} in such other abilities as reading to invalids 
Okla- jand child care 

‘ional Special emphasis is placed by the New Jer- 


"ming \sey State Board for Vocational Education on 
ening the fact that these practical nurses are not 
» COl }heing trained to supplant the registered nurse, 
but rather to provide skilled workers who 
‘xecl- know many things about the upkeep of the 
’ AS | home as well as the elementary principles of 
ward hygiene and treatment of the sick and con- 
‘mers \valescent.” Individuals thus trained, the New 
boys | Jersey Board points out, are employed by fami- 
high |jies who are unable to retain a registered 
turse as well as an individual to see that the 
rmer home is kept up and cooking done for the 
tions members of the family In some instances, 
from jalso, the practical nurse may be responsible 
ack,” for the care of chronic invalids. 
ads,”| Training in the particular kinds of abilities 
them |needed in such work is provided in the home 
nany nursing courses 
nina |Teachers and Prospective Teachers 


their . : . 
Prospective home economics teachers at 


fe re |, A : : e , 
, Purdue University—seniors in teacher-train- 
owed ;, . 
tied ing courses—last winter received valuable 
die : , : ; 
. pointers concerning the solution of problems 
ising _. j . . 
th with which they will be confronted in actual 
1, ‘ : ; 
leaching work in home economics departments 
own, , 
this year, 
k for |S 5. . 
a Through a plan worked out by Frances 
r O : 


achneider, teacher trainer in home economies 
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Students in machine tool course offered in connection with program of vocational education of 
defense workers. A typical picture of activities throughout vocational schools. 


education, Purdue University, six graduates of 
the teacher-training course in 1939, who were 
doing commendable werk and who had been 
especially successful in establishing desirable 
relationships in their communities, were asked 
to lead discussion groups of senior student 
teachers, the discussions to be based upon the 
relations of the home economics teacher with 
the school and the community. 

Student teachers who participated in the 
conference discussions, which took place at 
Purdue University on a Saturday morning, 
were asked to list in advance the questions 
they desired to have discussed. Their en 
thusiasm over the proposed conference was 
heightened by the fact that it was to be led by 
girls so recently out of college and, therefore, 
so near their own ages. 

Rach student teacher and teacher who at- 
tended the conference drew a slip designating 
the group of which she was to be a member. 
This plan avoided the necessity of arbitrarily 
selecting the leader and the participants for 
each discussion group. 

As a preliminary, Miss Schneider explained 
the purpose of the conferences to the 60 stu- 
dent teachers and their group leaders and 
stressed the importance of happy relationships 
on the part of the teacher with members of 
the school faculty and residents of the com- 
munity. 

The conference then divided into groups. 
Each group elected a secretary whose duty it 
was to report to the subsequent conference of 


the combined groups the basic points brought 
out in group discussions. Miss Schneider and 
her coworker, Muriel G. McFarland, moved 
from group to group and entered into the dis- 
cussion when they felt it was wise. 

When the combined groups met later in the 
morning, Miss Schneider organized the infor- 
mation submitted by group secretaries and 
members in outline form on the blackboard, 
When completed, this outline contained main 
headings covering relationships with school 
faculty members, administrators, community 
families, students, business houses, and social 
groups, The groups also brought in their con- 
clusions on problems met with by teachers in 
getting acquainted in local communities, han- 
dling personal finances, in assuming commun- 
ity responsibilities, and in making religious 
affiliations. It was apparent that the group 
members had sought enlightenment on the par- 
ticular problems to which those entering upon 
teaching work must find the answers. 

“IT have never seen a group of seniors more 
interested than the students who attended 
this conference,” Miss Schneider states. “The 
conference served to foster a fraternal feeling 
among those who attended, and emphasized 
the importance of establishing desirable com- 
munity relationships in connection with class- 
room work, the need of preparation for ac- 
ceptance of community responsibilities by the 
teacher, and the need of a broad attitude 
toward the home economics training program 
as a whole.” 
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In Public 
Schools 


Tendency to Issue Pictorial Reports 


The annual report of the superintend- 
ent of schools of Chicago, II!., for 1938- 
39 is an illustration of the tendency of 
city school superintendents to issue re- 
ports describing by text and pictures 
what is going on in the schools. The 
report covers every phase of the school 
system and is arranged largely accord- 
ing to the administrative assignments of 
the assistant superintendents of schools. 


Bond for Sabbatical Leave 


“An amendment to section 5.722 of the 
California School Code governing sab- 
batical leaves of absence to certified em- 
ployees of public-school districts was 
passed by the 1939 legislature,” says 
California Schools, a publication re- 
cently issued by the California State De- 
partment of Education. “Under the 
amendment the employee may receive 
compensation during the time of the 
leave, provided he furnishes a suitable 
bond indemnifying the district against 
loss in case he should fail to render at 
least 2 years of service following his 
return from the sabbatical period.” 





Appointment of Teachers’ Council 


“In December 1939 a group of 15 
teachers, principals, and supervisors of 
Newton, Mass.,” according to the one 
hundredth annual report of the school 
department of that city, “was appointed 
to serve as an advisory board to the 
superintendent in carrying out the in- 
service teacher growth program of the 
commission on teacher education. In 
order that every school district and level 
in the city be represented, the council 
was enlarged to 22 members. Although 
the immediate purpose was to facilitate 
participation in the teacher education 
study, the council has concerned itself 
with nearly every aspect of an improved 
educational program for Newton. 

“In the 16 afternoon meetings of the 
council there were considered such prob- 
lems as (1) the strength and weaknesses 
of our present program of in-service 
teacher training, (2) the need for a co- 
ordinating philosophy among the var- 
ious levels of the school system and a 
common understanding the purpose and 
methods peculiar to the needs of chil- 
dren at each level, (3) the values of 
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intra-system visitation without involv- 
ing additional expense, (4) a better pro- 
gram for the gifted child, and (5) the 
relationship of teacher load to teaching 
efficiency. 








Convention Calendar 


American Country Lire AssocraTIoN. 
LaFayette, Ind.,Nov.7-9. President, 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, 
Iowa; secretary, Benson Y. Landis, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN Leaton, NaTIONAL A MERICAN- 


ism Commission. IJndianapolis, Ind., 
third week in November. National 
Chairman, Leslie P. Kefgen, 508 
North Van Buren Street, Bay City, 
Mich. : National Director, H. L. Chail- 
laux, 777 North Meridian Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


AssociATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND Universities. Chicago, [ll., Nov. 
11-13. President, F. D. Farrell, Man- 
hattan, Kans.; secretary, Thomas 
Cooper, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Cui_p Stupy AssocraATION OF AMERICA, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., Nov. 15 and 
16. President, W. Carson Ryan, 221 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y.; secretary, Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


(‘ONFERENCE oF Necro LAnp-Grant CoL- 
LeGES. Nov. 11-13. President, Wil- 
liam H. Bell, Alcorn A. & M. College, 
Alcorn, Miss.; secretary, R. B. At- 
wood, Kentuc ky State Industrial Col- 
lege, Frankfort, Ky. 


NATIONAL CouNcIL or TEACHERS OF ENG- 
tisH. New York, N. Y., Nov. 21-23. 
President, E. A. Cross, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo. ; 
secretary, W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 
West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago, 
Il. 


NATIONAL Epucation AssocraTion, Der- 
PARTMENT OF SOcIAL STUDIES. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Nov. 21-23. President. 
Howard R. Anderson. Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.; secretary, Wil- 
bur F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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While many constructive devices for t 


enlisting group action on educational 
problems were set up as a result of the i 
deliberations of this group, nevertheles det 
the value of the council has been in 5: 
“ ht ing 
leasing and making available to the 





se hool system the combined thinking of rt 
administrators, principals, supervisors, ty 
and the teachers, who are carrying ~ 
the educational program in direct con. *P 
tact with the child.” Adi 
Rural School Roads bud 


According to a recent issue of Capitol oft 
News, a weekly clip sheet covering de. I 
partments of the Pennsylvania State/ a 


Government, “maintenance crews of the| = 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways Cre 


are putting the finishing touches on new 
traffic lines in front of schools in rurall &" 
areas which are being painted to aid in| 2°" 
protecting children. This is the first te 
time that this type of safety measure has, ™“ 
been painted in front of rural schools| ®"™ 
“In front of all rural schools there, **' 
will be a solid white line painted in the! 7 
center of the road surface. These lines bes 
will be 4 inches wide and will extend 300) mun 
feet on either side of the cross-walk 7 
painting. Cross walks were first painted) ("4 
in front of schools some years ago but res 
the solid white center line is a new safety) ayai 
feature this season. (b 
“For years the department has placed) !° 
metal signs about 300 feet on either sides (, 
of a school zone. The solid white center! for ; 
line will run from these metal signs to} edue 
the cross walks. The cross walks are 10), (® 
feet wide and marked with white lines. , oT 
“The new solid white center line in stati 
front of rural schoolhouses is being put) tion. 
down this year as an added safety fea- 
ture to protec tchildren. It will serveas| A¢t 
a warning to motorists not to pass other} T 
vehicles in the school zones marked by! gran 


the solid white center lines.” issu 
a . = ; ent 
Criteria for Junior Colleges boat 


The Bureau of School Service, College, ing 
of Education, University of Kentucky, ban 
recently issued a_ bulletin entitled) gro) 
Criteria for the Establishment of Pub- eral 
lic Junior Colleges in Kentucky. “The) pro; 
purpose of this study,” as stated in the The 
introduction, “is to survey briefly the| som 
current information concerning the or- girl: 
ganization, functions, and tre nds of pub; inst 
lic} junior college education in the United tivit 
States; to determine the most important) time 
factors which, it would seem, should, inst: 
govern the establishment of effective and 
public junior colleges; and to relate boa 
these factors to the present structural, 
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% ¥| organization of the various existing 
school districts and possible junior col- 
Jege districts with a view of determin- 
ing the need for the establishment of 
public junior colleges in Kentucky and 
the financial ability of the various sec- 
*S for tions of the State to support them. The 
onal problem, then, is to develop criteria that 
f the may be used as dependable guides in 
heless determining the feasibility of establish- 
iN Te) ing a public junior college in any given 
» the area in Kentucky, and to apply these 
ng of criteria to all areas of the State which 
ISON, might appear in any way to have need of 
ig oO a public junior college.” 

COn- 


Adult Education Organization 






According to a recent issue of News 
of the Week, a publication issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction of 
Lansing, Mich., “administrators repre- 
senting 20 organizations interested in 
adult education recently met in Battle 
Creek for an all-day conference. A 
general discussion at the morning ses- 
sion resulted in the drafting and adop- 
tion at a later discussion of a series of 
recommendations to the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, which 
were as follows: 


ipitol 
go de. 
State! 
f the| 
ways 
1 new 
rural 
idl in 
first 
e has 
100s, 
there 
ni the, That a committee be organized to determine 
li }a satisfactory and effective pattern for local 
Ie! organizations and administrators of a com- 
d 300) munity program of adult education. 
walk That a clearing house be organized to in- 
inted) clude agencies represented at the conference 
for the purpose of 
» (a) Keeping communities informed on 
afety| available services 
| (b) Pointing out overlapping services, 
(c) Filling in existing gaps. 
That a study be made to determine: 
(a) What financial resources are available 
entel) for the support and promotion of local adult 
ns to} education programs. 
re 10, (b) What plans, if any, should be proposed 
‘for requesting State or national support. 
That a committee be appointed to study the 
ne I) status of legislation concerning adult educa- 
y put) tion. 
 fea-\ 
ve as 
other} The Winfield summer activity pro- 
<1 by gram is described in a report recently 
issued by Evan E. Evans, superintend- 
ent of schools of Winfield, Kans. The 
board of education of that city, realiz- 
lege, Ing that the problem of the care of ur- 
ucky/ ban children in the summertime has 
‘itled| grown increasingly grave, has for sev- 
Pub- eral years been providing an activity 
“The) program during the summer months. 
‘ 5 . 
n the: The program combines all the whole- 
, the some activities in which the boys and 
e or- girls indicate an interest. Thirty-one 
pub; instructors made up the staff of the ac- 
nited tivity program, 18 of whom worked full 
rtant time 5 mornings a week. All the cost of 
ould, Instruction and the cost of management 
ctivé and administration were paid by the 
elate board of education. 
tural W.S. DerrensauGH 


9 but 
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Activity Program 
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In Colleges 





Bicentennial of University 


The University of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1740, celebrated the bicen- 
tennial year of its foundation during the 
week September 16 to 21. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is the fourth in 
rank so far as age is concerned among 
higher educational institutions in this 
country. Harvard began in 1636, Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1693, and Yale in 
1701. 


Education Merger 


The Illinois Institute of Technology 
has recently been created through the 
merger of Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and Lewis Institute. This will 
give to Chicago another outstanding 
center of engineering and scientific edu- 
cation, as well as of research. 


How Co-Eds Spend Their Money 


The University of Kentucky has just 
completed an investigation as to the way 
in which university girls spend their 
money. This study was based on a 
cross-section of university girls, which 
included those who lived in residence 
halls or with parents and near relatives; 
sorority girls; nonsorority girls, and 
those who worked under the provision 
of the National Youth Administration. 
Living expenses were divided into three 
categories: Room; food (board) ; food 
(grill); fees (including tuition, special 
fees for music, etc.) ; books; clothing; 
recreation; transportation; social dues; 
honorary dues; health; contributions; 
laboratory materials; general reading; 
and miscellaneous. 

[t was found that the average coed 
spends $15.33 on books; $10.81 for recre- 
ation; $10.99 for transportation ; $3.00 
for honorary dues; $7.90 for health; 
$3.33 for contributions to church and 
charity ; $1.62 for laboratory materials; 
$1.41 for general reading; $13.80 for 
miscellaneous items; $65.81 for cloth- 
ing; and $14.48 for social dues. 

The last-named item hardly gives a 
clear picture for those who belong to 
sororities or social organizations. It 
costs a great deal more than $14.48 per 
year but as the study included nonso- 
rority as well as sorority girls, the aver- 
age 1s rather low. The greatest dis- 
crepancy in individual costs is in cloth- 
ing, but the conclusion proves that a 
student may live at the University of 
Kentucky for 1 year for an average cost 
of $590, though the cost may vary ac- 
cording to taste and circumstances. 


Student Organizations and Business 


The amount passing through the ac- 
counts of 62 fraternities and 20 sorori- 
ties at Ohio State University this year 
was $790,000; 150 student organizations 
accounted for $110,000, and the Frater- 
nity Managers’ Association handled 
$265,000. 

Large volume of fraternity and so- 
rority accounts does not mean that these 
groups have been spending freely. It 
indicates that with few exceptions they 
have either improved or maintained 
good financial standing the past year. 
The bulk of their accounts represents 
room and board of members. 

The Fraternity Managers’ Associa- 
tion does cooperative buying for 90 fra- 
ternities, sororities, and cooperative 
houses with 4,000 members, and it is said 
to have made an annual saving of $40,- 
000 for member groups through volume 
purchases. 

Watton C. Jonn 


In Libraries 





Industrial Training 


With the needs of national defense 
specifically in mind, the American Li- 
brary Association has just published a 
book list entitled “Industrial Training 
for National Defense.” Edited by 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, chief of the tech- 
nology department of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, this list contains books on 
such subjects as blueprint reading, die- 
casting, engine design, foundry work, 
lathes, pattern-making, radio, welding, 
and other vocational subjects. 

In addition to a descriptive annota- 
tion, symbols indicate whether the book 
is suitable for vocational students, ap- 
prentices, beginners, skilled workmen, 
student engineers and designers, and en- 
gineers and designers. 


Trade Practice Rules 


The Federal Trade Commission pro- 
mulgated on September 3, 1940, the trade 
practice rules for the subscription and 
mail-order book publishing industry, 
which has a total sales volume estimated 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 an- 
nually. Schools and libraries as large 
purchasers of this type of books have an 
important interest in these practices 
which have been set forth by the commis- 
sion at the request of and with the co- 
operation of the industry in order to pre- 
vent misrepresentation in selling 
methods. 

Among the practices cited as unfair 
are: Misrepresentation of books as be- 
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ing free and representing any payments 
required as being for supplements or for 
so-called research service; use of a title 
different from that under which the ma- 
terial was previously published in order 
to deceive buyers: misleading purchas- 
ers into believing copyright renewal date 
is the original copyright date; use of 
false prices in order to show marked 
reductions; falsely claiming connection 
with educational institutions; offering 
money or anything of value to employ- 
ees or agents of customers as an induce- 
ment to influence the latter to purchase 
books. 


Special Libraries Association 

Utilization of library resources was 
the theme of the recent Indianapolis 
meeting of the Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, an organization composed of li- 
brarians in special fields such as bank- 
ing, chemistry, engineering, manufac- 
turing, fine arts, and others. Attention 
was focused on the ways of building up 
collections to meet highly specialized de- 
mands, and the effective ways of using 
them to the best possible advantage— 
something very important in the present 
emergency. 

Speaking at one of the general ses- 
sions, Virginia Alexander, director of 
the bibliographical committee of Phila- 
delphia, pointed out that the special li- 
brarian must have her subject matter 
organized for instant use, and the very 
nature of the special library’s clientele 
requires that adequate service must al- 
ways be rendered. Cooperation was 
urged in the matter of pooling resources 
through union catalogs, through spe- 
cialization instead of duplication in 
book purchases, through interlibrary 
loans, and through cooperative storage 
warehouses. Other speakers also dis- 
cussed the theme and its implications. 


Cooperation Results 


The Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with Schools recently reported to 
the New Jersey Library Association that 
it had contacted certain key cities in the 
State on the matter of school and public 
library relationships with the following 
results: 

“From our questions we learned that 
cooperation in New Jersey follows on 
the whole a basic pattern. This pattern 
consists of a system of loans by the pub- 
lic library to classrooms and school li- 
braries, supplemented by visits of the 
public librarian to the schools for book 
talks. ... 

“In some few cases, the teachers and 
the school librarians communicated the 
type of assignments that the children 
would have to the public librarian, thus 
giving the public every an opportunity 
to gather all the available material in 
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advance. . Another excellent prac- 
tice in some communities is that of call- 
ing the public librarian into conference 
about changes in school courses, thus giv- 
ing her the opportunity to procure books 
to meet the demand.” 


Survey Published 

The Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has just published a survey of 
library personnel and library training 
agencies in Michigan. This study made 
by John S. Cleavinger at the request of 
librarians in the State, undertook to find 
out the qualifications of library workers 
in Michigan, the effect of working con- 
ditions on their educational and profes- 
sional development, and the opportuni- 
ties for training offered in the State. 
All phases of library work—school, col- 
lege, and public—are included. 

In the field of school libraries, Mr. 
Cleavinger reports the following condi- 
tions as among those hampering school 
librarians: 

1. Lack of a definite budget. 

2. Requirement that all books for a 
year’s work be purchased at one time. 

3. Elaborate routines and _ records 
that leave the librarian little opportu- 
nity for work with students. 

The survey recommends that “instruc- 
tion in the conditions fundamental to 
effective school library service (be) in- 
troduced by teacher-training institu- 
tions into the courses in administration 
required of prospective school adminis- 
trators.” It urges the adoption of an 
adequate certification code for school 
librarians. Still another recommenda- 
tion is that school library visitors be em- 
ployed to aid librarians in the small 
schools especially with counsel, instruc- 
tion, and consultation. 

Ratpu M. Dunpar 


In Other Government 
Agencies 


Farm Security Administration 


In a drive to prevent accidents on 
farms, field men of the Farm Security 
Administration have been surveying the 
farms of families on the Farm Security 
program to locate hazards and warn the 
farmers about them. In discussing 
safety practices they stress fire preven- 
tion, protection of machinery, home ac- 
cident prevention, and safe handling of 
animals, 

* * * * 
g $75 and usually 
less than $50 are being made by the 


Loans not exceeding $75 
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Farm Security Administration to chi 
dren of its borrower families so that 


they may take part in 4-H Club actiyi.§ 


ties and those of the Future Farmey 
of America. Loans are ordinarily madg 
for the purpose of buying a calf, a pig, 
chickens, or other livestock to carry out 
a club project, but they may also be useg 
to purchase seed, plants, fertilizers, of 
other material for approved projects, 
Before the loan is made the FSA sy 
pervisor learns from the county exten 
sion agent whether or not the boy o 


girl can make good use of the moneyJ 


Security includes a note signed by the 
child and the parents, and also a chat 
tel or crop mortgage. The busines 


transaction is fully explained to thef 
child borrower in order to. make clear® 


the personal obligation and responsibil- 
ity for repayment. 


National Youth Administration 


Hereafter the NYA will depend en-§ 


tirely upon public schools to furnish 
both academic and vocational training 
to out-of-school youth workers em- 
ployed on NYA projects, as the result of 
an agreement reached by the National 
Youth Administration, the United 


States Office of Education, and a group 
of chief State school officers and Statef 


directors of vocational education. 
The NYA out-of-school program will 
concentrate the activities of the nearly 
300,000 young men and women, 17 to % 
years of age, now employed on this pro- 
gram, to part-time work experience. 


A new regulation of the NYA which 
reads: “A youth shall be eligible for cer-# 
tification if he is in need of employment, § 


work experience, and training,” makes 
it easier for young people to become 
eligible for employment on the NYA 
out-of-school program. Heretofore, un- 
der the various relief acts, certification 
to NYA required consideration of the 
needs of the entire family on a budget 
basis. The new definition makes it pos 


sible to reach marginal groups and tof 


select youth for NYA projects on the 


basis of their need for employment andj 
suitability for the type of work provided 


by the project. 


Maroaret F. Ryay 
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SCHOOL LIFE Index 


The Index to SCHOOL LIFE, Volume j 


XXV, October 1939 to July 1940, will soon 
be available. Requests for copies should 
be sent to SCHOOL LIFE, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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